





THE JESUITS AT THE COUNCIL 
OF TRENT 


Il. 
(): February 7, 1551, after an exciting and disedifying 


conclave of ten weeks, Cardinal Giovan del Monte 
was “‘ acclaimed ’’ Pope in succession to Paul III. 
He took the title of Julius III]. The implacable rivals, 
Charles V. and the new King of France, Henry II., each had 
had his own candidate, to secure whose return the usual 
bribery and menaces were employed. Del Monte was chosen 
as a compromise, being not too objectionable to either 
monarch. To the sorrow of earnest-minded Catholics he 
brought with him to St. Peter’s throne many of the bad habits 
of the renaissance Popes, gambling, nepotism, love of un- 
becoming theatricals. However, there was a balance on the 
good side, for Julius, with all his faults, had a sincere desire 
to remedy the evils that afflicted the Church. His first move 
in this direction was to begin preparations for the re-opening 
of the General Council, to which, in its first phase, four years 
earlier, he had been a wise and capable pilot. This time the 
Emperor gave no trouble, but the King of France, just to be 
different, openly threatened schism and set about mobilizing 
troops for a descent on Northern Italy. What prompted his 
hostility to the Council was a fear that it might win over the 
German Protestants, and so secure peace for the Empire to 
the peril of the House of Valois. Despite his hectoring the 
Council resumed its sessions on May 1, 1551, but as there 
were very few Fathers present it was at once agreed to post- 
pone theological business until September. Not a single 
French bishop dared show himself at Trent, and the German 
ones found it difficult to come owing to the muddle of religious 
affairs in their country. On July 21st the Pope addressed 
a hot protest to the King of France summoning him to appear 
before the judgment seat of God. ‘“‘ Yes,’’ replied Henry 
insolently, ‘‘ I am quite ready to appear before God’s judg- 
ment seat. I know well that I shall not meet your Holiness 
there.”’ 
That was the state of affairs when on July 27th Laynez and 
Salmeron, accompanied by a laybrother named John, once 
more entered the Council in their former capacity of papal 
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theologians. According to Polanco, a contemporary and a 
careful annalist, as soon as the handful of Fathers then in 
Trent heard of the Jesuits’ arrival, some of them exclaimed : 
“* Now that those two have come, we believe that there really 
is going to be a Council.’ * Despite their reputation the 
pair were not very honourably housed by the authorities. 
Cardinal Crescenzi, the President, received them with every 
mark of affection, but Angelo Massarelli, to whose care they 
were committed, proved himself a better secretary than guest- 
master. 


He took us to his own house [Laynez reported to St. 
Ignatius] and put all three of us into a very small, smoky 
oven of a room, furnished with one ordinary bed and one 
truckle bed, which when pulled out so filled the room 
that one could not walk two paces in it. There was no 
table to study or write letters at, and the seating accom- 
modation was a solitary footstool. But there were any 
number of boots about, belonging to the Secretary and 
his valet, and also a big portmanteau, an old harp, and 
a sword owned by the valet. Such was the furniture of 
our oven. I said to Master Salmeron : ‘‘ Look here, this 
promises to be more than we bargained for. Let us go 
lodge at the inn.’’ But Salmeron thought it better to 
remain in the oven, stifling though it was, in order not 
to appear dissatisfied or annoyed with our accommoda- 
tion. So he slept that night upon a chest, and John and 
I got into the two beds. In future Salmeron is going to 
sleep at the house of the Bishop of Verona, which is 
nearby, but though I too was offered the same hospitality 
I am continuing to sleep in the oven for the sake of 
appearances. 

One day the Secretary came to ask us whether we 
lacked anything, whereupon I with my usual impudence 
answered : ‘‘ You can see for yourself that we lack every- 
thing.’’ He said: ‘‘ True enough, but just now what do 
you most need ?’’ ‘‘ At least a candle to light us to bed,”’ 
said I. Then said he: ‘‘ Afything else?’’ and I 
answered, laughing heartily, ‘‘ a candlestick to put it in.”’ 

After eight days or so had passed we went to the Car- 
dinal to beg for a room, because everybody was asking 
us where we lodged, and many people wanted to call on 
us, including prelates, and we did not think that it would 


* Monumenta Historica S.J., “‘ Polanci Chronicon,” II., p. 249. 
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be proper to receive them in our oven. . . . I told him 
truthfully that I was not making the request in order to 
avoid discomfort, for the previous year I had passed three 
months in Africa under a sheet, suffering from the day’s 
heat and the night’s cold, and that in the oven I knew 
how to laugh and be content, but that I had spoken be- 
cause it was not becoming for us to have no conveniences 
for study with a view to preaching or lecturing or any- 
thing else, nor was it respectful towards those who had 
sent us, nor towards his Lordship and the other members 
of the Council who desired to visit us... . 


The two Jesuits on this occasion, as on their previous stay 
in Trent, made it their first business to minister to the sick in 
the hospitals and to do all they could spiritually and materially 
for the poor of the city. Laynez was a sick man himself all 
the time, as the quartan ague—la mia quartana, as he called 
it—had him in its unpleasant grip. Nevertheless, says Sal- 
meron, he worked strenuously and not at all like an invalid.’ 
He took a leading part in the animated discussions on the 
Sacrament of the Holy Eucharist, which began in September. 
It had been decided previously by the Fathers that he and his 
brother in religion should speak first, as they were the Pope’s 
theologians. After them were to come the theologians of the 
Emperor, then the members of the secular clergy according 
to their seniority as doctors of theology or law, and finally 
the regular clergy according to the antiquity of their respective 
orders.” 

With a prayer for help to Our Lady, whose Nativity it was, 
Laynez opened the debate by summarizing the proofs of the 
Real Presence from Scripture and Tradition, at the same time 
refuting the counter arguments of Zwinglius and the Sacra- 
mentarians.‘ Salmeron then rose to discuss a point of great 
and indeed formidable interest in those days, especially in 
Germany. According to the Lutherans it was a divine ordin- 
ance that the laity should receive Communion under both 
species, and consequently it was a sinful abuse to deprive 
them of the chalice. Such a view, the speaker contended, 
was plainly heretical, as it implied that the whole Church 


t M.H., “ Lainii Monumenta,” I., pp. 192—196. 

2 M.H., “ Salmeronis Epistolae,” I., p.95. , ’ 

3 Theiner, ‘ Acta genuina Concil. Trid.”, I., p. 488; “‘Salmeronis Epp.”, 
I., p. 94. 
4 Theiner, “Acta genuina,” I., p. 490; Grisar, “‘ Jacobi Lainez Disputationes 
Tridentinae,” II., pp. 193—197. 
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had been in error for centuries. It was also at variance with 
immemorial tradition, a fact which Salmeron proved by 
abundant quotations from early authorities. He then gave 
the reasons of fitness and decorum which had guided the 
Church’s action, and concluded with a refutation of the argu- 
ments advanced by the Lutherans. This speech made a pro- 
found impression on those who heard it; and even the sum- 
mary of it in the Acts of the Council will take the fancy of 
theologians who like a good piece of reasoning built on a 
foundation of sound learning.’ After listening to the two 
Jesuits, the Bishop of Modena, an eminent Dominican named 
Foscarini, who had formerly been Master of the Sacred 
Palace, recorded his sentiments as follows : ‘‘ Fathers Laynez 
and Salmeron discoursed on the most holy Sacrament of the 
Eucharist against the Lutherans with the greatest brilliance. 
Verily, I count myself fortunate indeed to live in the days 
of such learned as well as holy men.”’ * 

In October the discussions centred round the Sacraments of 
Penance and Extreme Unction, and Salmeron spoke so well 
on Satisfaction for sins as to merit the very rare distinction of 
a tribute in the Acts of the Council. ‘‘ He proved his points 
with great eloquence and erudition,’’ it runs.’ It is not ex- 
pressly stated in the Acts, but fairly certain from other indica- 
tions, that the two Jesuits were commissioned by the Legates 
to draw up the first draft of the canons and decrees of the 
fourteenth session,‘ which after revision by a committee of 
bishops and approbation by all the Fathers, became the 
Church’s official statement of her teaching on Penance and 
Extreme Unction. 

At the beginning of December, 1551, the theologians turned 
their attention to the great subject of the Mass, Laynez as 
usual opening the debate. He remained on his feet the whole 
time the congregation lasted, which was not less than three 
hours, marshalling in impressive array all the texts of the Old 
and New Testaments that might be construed as referring to 
his subject, together with the commentaries of ecclesiastical 
writers. In the afternoon of the same day, December 7th, 
Salmeron held the attention of the prelates and theologians 
for another three hours on the Sacrament of Order. In the 


t Theiner, “ Acta genuina Concil. Trid.”, I., p. 491. 

2 M.H., “ Polanci Chronicon,” II., p. 251. 

3 Theiner, “Acta genuina,” I., p. 536. ° 

4 Astrain argues the point convincingly, “‘ Historia de la Compania de Jesds,” 
I., pp- 554—555; Cf. also M.H., “ Salmeronis Epp.”, I., p. 96. 
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course of his speech, which was mainly concerned with the 
theology of the Sacrament, he glanced aside for a moment at 
an allied question that was afterwards to occasion the liveliest 
of all the Council’s discussions. ‘‘ Bishops,’’ he said, ‘‘ are 
invested with two powers, one to consecrate and ordain, which 
comes to them from the Sacrament of Order and is inamis- 
sible ; the other to preach and govern, which they hold from 
the Pope.’’* It was those last words that set the Council in 
a ferment when it met for the third and final time in 1562. 
Many of the Fathers, and especially the French and 
Spaniards, were not at all pleased to hear the immediate divine 
origin of their jurisdiction brought forward for discussion. In 
the last sessions of the Council, Laynez reached his full stature 
as a great theologian of the ‘‘ positive ’’ type while debating 
this delicate, controversial matter. 

Early in 1552, when the Council was about to proceed to 
the solemn definitions of its fifteenth session, ambassadors 
from the Protestant Dukes of Wiirttemberg and Saxony 
arrived in Trent. Despite the prejudiced and ill-informed 
statements of such purveyors of nationa: information as the 
‘““ Cambridge Modern History ’’ and the ‘‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica ’’ (even in its 1929 edition), the Council had all 
along shown perfect willingness and indeed anxiety to treat 
with the Protestants. Salmeron’s account of the speeches of 
their first envoys shows plainly to any fair-minded inquirer 
that the intransigence and postures of infallibility were not all 
on one side. Writing to St. Ignatius, January 25, 1552, he 
said : 

Yesterday before dinner the ambassadors of the Duke 
of Wiirttemberg appeared at the congregation of bishops, 
while those of the Duke of Saxony came after dinner.” 
Each spoke in his own fashion, but their conclusion was 
the same, and to this effect. At the request of the Em- 
peror their masters had sent them to Trent, where 
according to report there was being held a meeting of 
persons to discuss matters of faith, calling itself a uni- 
versal council. Continuing, they said that their masters 
had promised the Emperor to send theologians to Trent, 
and to abide by what was defined there when a free, 
universal and Christian council was opened. The present 
council, they went on, is not free because the bishops at 


* Theiner, “Acta genuina,”’ I., p. 606. 
2 One of the Saxon ambassadors was Philip Melanchthon. 
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it have taken an oath of fidelity to the Pope, nor is it 
universal because not all nations are represented at it, 
nor finally is it Christian because it has defined many 
things contrary to Scripture, especially in the matter of 
justification. So they demanded that other judges besides 
the bishops and the Pope be appointed, belonging to their 
party. They then said that the Pope, according as it was 
defined at Basel, is subject to a Council in decisions on 
matters of faith, and in case of schism and when the 
reform of his own person is in question. First and fore- 
most, they urged, it should be defined that a council is 
superior to the Pope. 

The ambassadors of the Duke of Saxony presented the 
Fathers with a manuscript book containing the creed of 
their people. Should the Fathers have any doubt as to 
its meaning, their master would send his doctors and 
learned men to explain, maintain and defend it against 
all gainsayers. 

So the session [the fifteenth] has been a blank one, 
for all that was done was to send a much more compre- 
hensive safe-conduct than the former one in order that the 
Protestants may come to treat and debate about matters 
of religion. .. .” 


After being insulted to their faces as unchristian pretenders, 
it was surely forbearing on the bishops’ part to decree a ‘“‘blank 
session,’’ and postpone decisions on questions already fully 
debated and prepared until the doctors of Protestantism 
should deign to honour the Council with their presence. This 
is a point not usually to be found in history books. The 
Fathers waited in vain until the end of April when, instead 
of sending his doctors to Trent, Duke Maurice of Saxony, on 
whom the Emperor had showered favours, turned traitor and 
declared war against Charles, with the active backing of 
Henry II. of France. Very soon Germany was in complete 
chaos. In such circumstances the Pope judged that it was 
useless and dangerous for the Fathers to remain at Trent, so in 
the sixteenth session, April 28, 1552, the Council was once 
again prorogued indefinitely. 

Nearly ten years passed before it met again on January 18, 
1562, years memorable for the death of St. Ignatius, the 
pontificate of the ruthless reformer, Paul IV., and the defeat 


* M.H., “‘Salmeronis Epp.”, I., pp. 101—102. 
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and resignation of Charles V. Pius IV., uncle to St. Charles 
Borromeo, was then Pope, Ferdinand I., brother to Charles V. 
was Emperor, and James Laynez was General of the Society 
of Jesus. The first Jesuit to arrive at Trent on this, as on the 
previous occasions, was a Frenchman named John Cuvillon, 
who acted all through as the special representative of the 
Duke of Bavaria. In May St. Peter Canisius re-appeared, 
at the summons of the famous papal legate, Cardinal Hosius, 
who was one of the presidents of the Council. But where, 
people began to ask, were the two heroes of the previous 
sessions, Laynez and Salmeron? Laynez was in France on 
the Pope’s business, and Salmeron was in Rome, governing 
the Society as his vicar. After some hesitation the Pope de- 
cided that the Council had the weightier claim on their ser- 
vices, so Salmeron left for Trent in May, handing over his 
office of vicar to St. Francis Borgia. He bore with him a 
letter to the Legates from St. Charles Borromeo, which ran 
as follows : 


This missive from His Holiness will be presented to 
you by one of his theologians, Father Salmeron, of the 
Society of Jesus, about whose goodness, learning, and 
experience in conciliar matters it is unnecessary for me 
to instruct your Lordships. All I need say is that you 
will give His Holiness satisfaction by receiving this 
man with all friendliness, and showing him the esteem 
his merit deserves, at the same time allotting to him in 
the Council the position he held on previous occasions, 
which is his due as the Pope’s own theologian.’ 


Canisius reported that Salmeron’s arrival was not at all 
welcomed by the Spanish bishops, as they feared he had been 
specially commissioned by the Pope to oppose the doctrine 
of ‘‘ divine right ’’ as to their jurisdiction and residence. His 
previous reference to this stormy question will be remembered. 
It was soon to blow through the Council like a tornado.’ 
Canisius himself was meantime kept busy helping the bishops 
to revise the Index of forbidden books issued by Pope Paul 
IV., and also working for the Archbishop of Prague and 
Cardinal Hosius, with whom he was on terms of intimate 
friendship. 

In June the thorny question of Communion under both 
kinds was raised once again, the Emperor moving heaven 


* Italian text in Astrain, “ Historia,” II., p. 165. 
? Braunsberger, ‘“‘ Canisii Epistulae et Acta,” III., pp. 447—448. 
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and earth to secure the concession of the chalice to the laity. 
His earthly moves consisted of bribery and bullying.’ Sal- 
meron was the first to speak on the subject. It was such a 
good speech that Massarelli took the unusual course of giving 
the substance of it in his ‘‘ Diary.’’ Salmeron regarded the 
hopes that the Emperor was building on the concession as 
illusory, and future events were to justify his contention. He 
had all the Spanish bishops on his side, but his brother 
Jesuit, St. Peter Canisius, argued in able style for the Em- 
peror, and it was his view that eventually prevailed.” How- 
ever, the temporary concession of the chalice to the German 
Catholics did nothing to heal the religious differences, and it 
was withdrawn by Pope Gregory XIII. 

In August Laynez arrived at Trent from Paris, accom- 
panied by his very efficient and genial secretary, Father John 
Polanco. As General of his Order Laynez now took his place 
among the Fathers of the Council, while Polanco contributed 
his wisdom and experience to the discussions of the theo- 
logians. Laynez made his first speech on August 27th. It 
had to do with certain points of Eucharistic doctrine and 
discipline, and lasted two hours and a half. When it became 
known that he was to speak, the Fathers and theologians 
crowded to the congregation full of interest and pleasant 
anticipations. He began to address them from his place 
well back behind the hundreds of bishops, with the result 
that those in the front row complained they could not hear 
him properly. He was then asked to come up in front beside 
the Legates, whereupon those in the back row raised their 
voices in protest. Finally the Legate ordered a small 
pulpit to be brought in and placed in the middle of 
the Church for his convenience. Despite the smallness of 
his voice and his unimposing stature, he had the fire and 
flair of the born orator, and this, added to his profound know- 
ledge of theology and gift for lucid exposition, quite literally 
swept the Fathers off their feet ; many of them getting up and 
crowding nearer to him." 

On September 6th he was again the’main attraction of the 
Council, speaking this time with real Spanish vehemence 


* This is Laynez’ testimony. Grisar, ‘‘ Jacobi Lainez Disp. Trid.”’, II., p. 73. 

? Braunsberger, “ Epistulae et Acta,” III., pp. 751—754- The correspondence 
between Cardinal von Truchsess and Cardinal Hosius at this time, with reference 
to St. Peter Canisius, shows the extraordinary estgem in which he was held. 

3 A good account of this speech is given by Polanco in a letter to St. Peter 
Canisius, who had gone on to Innsbruck. Braunsberger, ‘“ Epistulae et Acta,” 
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against the proposed concession of the chalice to the laity. 
So convincingly did he argue that the Fathers made up their 
minds not to accept responsibility for the concession, but to 
leave the whole matter to the discretion of the Pope. The 
interest of these discussions has long since evaporated, but 
they still prove one good point for us, namely the single- 
minded regard for Catholic truth that animated Laynez. 
The Emperor Ferdinand and the Duke of Bavaria were the 
two chief petitioners for the concession, and they were also 
the two best friends that the Society of Jesus had in high 
places during that critical period. Yet the General of the 
Jesuits withstood them both, because, as he said in the 
Council, “‘ the more indebted I am for favours and kindness, 
the greater duty I have to say out faithfully what I think 
will best promote God’s glory and the salvation of such great 
princes and their subjects.”’ * 

In the twenty-second session, which opened on September 
17, 1562, the Sacrament of Order was the first subject on the 
programme. Salmeron, as usual, spoke first to a very dis- 
tinguished gathering of bishops, ambassadors, nobles and 
learned men. The discussions went on for more than a week, 
Polanco being heard on September joth, and then a small 
committee, consisting of two archbishops, four bishops, the 
General of the Servites, and Father Laynez, was appointed to 
draw up the decrees and canons on the subject.” Laynez was 
given thehonour of putting them into final shape and discreetly 
worded the seventh canon thus: ‘“‘ If anyone shall say that 
bishops are not superior to priests, . . . let him be anathema.”’ 
Now this did not at all satisfy certain Spanish bishops, and 
particularly the picturesque, fiery Archbishop of Granada, 
Peter Guerrero. This illustrious, none-too-edifying Cyrano 
de Bergerac among bishops, liked Jesuits, and had Peter 
Canisius in to dinner with him, but he would not tolerate 
Laynez’ seventh canon at any price. He wanted it worded : 
** If anyone shall say that bishops are not jure divino superior 
to priests .. .’” That was the beginning of the worst and 
longest dispute, as distinguished from disputation, which dis- 
turbed the serenity of the Council during its whole course. 
The question of the ‘‘ divine right ’’ of bishops in all its im- 
plications at once came to the fore, one party consisting mainly 
of the French and Spanish bishops headed by Guerrero, de- 


* Grisar, “‘ Jacobi Lainez Disp. Trid.’’, II., p. 68. 
2 Polanco to Canisius in Braunsberger, “‘ Epistulae et Acta," III., p. 496. 
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manding that the immediate divine origin of episcopal juris- 
diction as well as orders be declared an article of faith, and 
another, captained by Laynez, contending that episcopal 
jurisdiction effectively, or as theologians say, in actu secundo, 
is not derived immediately from God but from the Pope. For 
nearly ten months this terrible question rent the Council 
asunder. Gallican currents soon appeared on the surface and 
some of the ‘‘ divine right ’’ champions were heard to argue 
with heat that each bishop had as much power in his own 
diocese as the Pope. Guerrero asserted in the best dramatic 
style that he “‘ was ready to die for the opinion,’’ and certain 
French bishops intrigued and plotted shamelessly to secure 
its victory. All through the weary, futile discussions, in 
which abuse and personalities were by no means lacking, 
Laynez strove might and main to safeguard the prerogatives 
of the Holy See. On October 2oth he made a three hours’ 
speech at which practically every bishop and theologian of the 
Council was present. ‘‘ No speech during the whole course 
of the Council,’’ says Paolo Sarpi, ‘‘ was more praised and 
abused than this one.’’* It is only necessary to read 
the resumé of it published by Pallavicino in his History, 
or still better the complete treatise entitled De origine 
jurisdictionis Episcoporum et de Romani Pontificis primatu, 
to understand the reason why. In this latter work, which 
occupies 370 pages of Grisar’s Disputationes Tridentinae, 
Laynez develops his thesis and displays enough learn- 
ing to make the fortune of a dozen ordinary theologians. 
** He defended the authority of the Holy See gallantly,” 
wrote one bishop, and owing to the brave stand taken by 
him and a few others, the efforts of the gallicizing party 
were finally frustrated. One of his stoutest supporters 
in the struggle was the distinguished Dominican theologian, 
Father Peter Soto, who made up for the hostility of Melchior 
Cano by his unfailing friendship with the Jesuits. 
Meantime, in Innsbruck, Father Jerome Nadal, the great 
organizer of Jesuit education, was doing the Council good 
service at the Emperor’s court. Ferdinand was a loyal Catho- 
lic, but he had his own ideas about the relative importance 
of various projected reforms, and would have seriously 
obstructed the Council’s work had not Father Nadal soothed 
and managed him.’ In Trent at the beginning of the new 


* “Istoria del Consilio di Trento,”’ 1. VII., cap. 20. 
* Astrain, “ Historia,” II., pp. 186—187. 
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year, 1563, the commotion about episcopal prerogatives had 
died down sufficiently to permit of other and more important 
matters being discussed. On February gth Salmeron dealt 
with the sacrament of Matrimony, but about this time a sort 
of apathy settled upon the Council owing to the death of two 
of its presidents, and not till June did it resume its usual 
activities. On the 16th of that month Laynez discoursed 
eloquently about various much-needed reforms in the 
ecclesiastical state, and particularly about the precautions 
necessary in the choice of new bishops. Here again he proved 
his rectitude by urging points that he knew would be distaste- 
ful to the Cardinal of Lorraine, a great patron of the Society 
of Jesus. Laynez did not share the modern belief that the 
voice of the multitude is the voice of God. After arguing in 
his speech that it was better bishops should be ‘‘ presented ”’ 
by individual princes rather than by crowds of people, he 
continued : ‘‘ I always fear crowds, even a crowd of bishops !”’ 
On the question of clandestine marriages, he let himself go 
to such an extent that he committed the bad theological 
blunder of denying that the Church had power to invalidate 
them. It was his only mistake in the Council and he made up 
for it shortly afterwards in the same twenty-third session by 
a magnificent discourse of more than three hours’ duration on 
all the decrees of reform that the Council had discussed. The 
office and duties of Pope, cardinals, bishops, canons, parish 
priests and all other ecclesiastics were reviewed, and the abuses 
to which they were subject gravely but temperately indicated. 
Laynez spoke from his heart, and, though on such delicate 
topics, won unanimous applause for his zeal and elo- 
quence.’ This was his last big effort, as the twenty-fifth and 
final session of the Council was held on December 3, 1563. 
Between August, 1562, and this last date he had despatched 
2,379 letters to Jesuit workers in various parts of the world. 
The following opinion of his and Salmeron’s powers was 
expressed by a distinguished convert, Dr. Frederick Kins- 
man, formerly a bishop of the American Episcopal Church :— 


Salmeron ranks with Erasmus as a profound student of 
Scripture; and his commentaries take high place in the 
history of New Testament exegesis. . . . His influence 
was feit throughout the deliberations of Trent, and not 
least in the discussions of the doctrine of Justification, in 


* Polanco gives an account of this great speech. M-H., “ Polanci Comple- 
menta,” I., pp. 396—397. 
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which Laynez also took a prominent part. . . . Laynez is 
pre-eminently the theologian of Trent and may well be 
taken as representative of the Catholic learning of the 
time. His balanced and perfectly correlated statements 
of doctrine are conspicuously superior to the most 
elaborate expositions of the Protestant reformers, whose 
theology is evidently out of focus. From the standpoint 
of the central truth of the Incarnation, alive to every 
reflection of this in the manifold life of the Church, he 
gives comprehensive surveys of the truth in all its rich- 
ness and complexity, observing ‘‘ the proportion of 
faith,’’ since, instead of indulging in individual specula- 
tion, he sets out to express the corporate mind of the 
Church. He isa capital example of Catholicity in intellect 
and knowledge, altogether worthy to act as effective ex- 
ponent of the doctrine of St. Thomas Aquinas." 


In the Church of St. Mary Major at Trent there hangs 
to-day an old painting of the Council, in which all the more 
celebrated members are accurately represented. From a pulpit 
a speaker is addressing the assembled Fathers. His features 
are quite clearly delineated and they are those of James 
Laynez. When in the nineteenth century it was decided to 
place statues of the chief figures of the Council in this same 
church (not a Jesuit church, by the way !) Laynez was one of 
those honoured, the others being the three Tridentine Popes, 
the Cardinal Archbishop of Trent at the time of the Council, 
and St. Charles Borromeo. 

JAMES BRODRICK. 


* “Trent” (1921), pp- 77, 78—79.- 
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THE POPLAR SETTLEMENT 


When time was young and the world was new, 
And the fields were green and the skies were blue, 
Saint George came galloping up from the sea 
And he stopped at the foot of a Poplar-tree. 
The road was rough and the road was long ; 
The Poplar-tree stood straight and strong— 
Saint George cried out: ‘‘ This’ll do for me! 
I’ll sit for a bit by the Poplar-tree !”’ 


Our fields are hardly so green to-day, 
And the smoke has blotted the blue away, 
And there isn’t much left of the Poplar-tree, 
But St. George is here, and so are we! 
And Dragons in plenty sneak out of the mud 
With poisonous claws, and they want our blood ; 
But a Poplar lad’ll be glad to forge 
A sword that is worthy of great St. George! 
St. George, hooray ! St. George! hooroo! 
Keen and loyal and clean and true, 
In fights or victories, griefs or joys, 
St, George, be proud of your Poplar boys !’ 


HOPE that the title of this article cajoled you into think- 
ing that something had at last been settled in that 
intriguing district, Poplar. So it has. But much more 
requires to be settled. As for Settlements (which have nothing 
to do with Rates except that they have to pay them), you 


2 If you want to know the middle part of this beautiful ballad, you must 
write and ask me, and expect a bill. I will merely mention that, while the Saint 
sat there, “‘A horrible dragon crawled out of the Thames.” The possibility 
of this has been stoutly denied by the boys of modern Poplar. Hence the song 
did not quite suit them. However, the tune is so good (cribbed from the 
Harrow song-book, and indeed the words were—very remotely—suggested by 
one of the Harrow songs) that the streets of Poplar have resounded to it, 
piercingly whistled, and workshops have even exclaimed (though perhaps more 
colourfully . . .), “ For the love of Mike, can’t you drop your St. George for 
a minute?” I will merely add that “ St. George sprang up from the grass so 
green, for so dreadful a dragon he never had seen. He patted the neck of his 
big white horse, and he snatched up his shield with the Crimson Cross. 
The Dragon, he saw him, and loudly he roared; but St. George gripped tight 
on his terrible sword: and ‘Come on, you Dragon, come on,’ cried he—as he 
stood with his back to the Poplar-tree. The Dragon made at him with claws 
and with tail; but the Crimson-Cross Saint wasn’t one to turn pale. The 
Dragon came at him with fire and with flame ; but St. George cried loud on the 
Saving Name. The Dragon went panting and peering and prowling, The 
Dragon came scowling and growling and howling. But high St- George his 
sword heaved he, and he smote him dead by the Poplar-tree.” Unfortunately 
I have nothing left, now, to send enquirers a bill for; seeing that the last verse 
is printed above—oh, yes ; there is verse 2, and also the chorus—it isn’t quite the 
same as what you read up there. And if you say that mew doesn’t rhyme with 
blue, nor horse with cross, I retort that in Poplar they do. 
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remember that in the ’80’s and ’go’s there was a ‘‘Settlement”’ 
movement. Earnest philanthropists went to live ‘‘ down ”’ at 
Whitechapel and so on. We cannot blame their mistakes: 
they were pioneers; they fumbled; they were academic and 
optimist. Grant all that. At least it meant that some people 
were determined to bridge the appalling gulf between the 
wealthy few and the desperately poor multitude. The gulf 
was not only in sympathy, but of sheer ignorance. There 
may be more technical sympathy to-day, but there is not 
much more knowledge.’ 

Poplar is bounded on the north by the Limehouse Cut 
Canal; on the east, by the river Lee; south, East and West 
India docks; west, Burdett Road. Its population is roughly 
60,000 ; its Catholic population roughly 6,000. (Try to know 
600 or even 60 people, and see what you make of it.) The 
general work of the population (when any) lies in the docks. 
But remember the habit of sending your child, the moment 
he leaves school, to pick up the extra shilling where best he 
can. Rough work, therefore, till 16: then, having to be 
insured by employers, he becomes expensive. Sacked. 
Hence, he has learnt nothing : small chance of a job: loung- 
ing, therefore, during just the formative years, or casual un- 
skilled labour. The mass of Jewish population seems to exist 
somewhat further west: in Poplar it hardly counts. Jews 
are the aristocrats. There is a solid-built Catholic church in 
Canton Street; on the schools and adjacent lands is a mort- 
gage of £8,650: on lands bought for a school in a distant 
part of the parish, one of £3,300. With these initial and 
terrifying problems, Catholic work is faced in Poplar.* But 
this article is on one element only in that work: not on the 
general conditions of life there, even Catholic. 

In 1893, Cardinal Vaughan founded a Settlement at Tower 
Hill as a centre of work among Catholics in Whitechapel. It 
was easily reached: Mark Lane and London Bridge were 


* If you want information about housing-conditions actually prevailing, spend 
4d. at the Weardale Press, 26, Gordon Street, W.C.1, and you will get a lot. 
In Southwark alone, 40,000 people out of 184,000 are said to be living in inde- 
fensible conditions: the Medical Officer has reported adversely on no less than 
10,000 houses. In one five-roomed cottage, 3 families live: a man, his wife, 
and 9 children in one of the rooms. In a four-roomed cottage, a man wife, 
and 6 children live in one room ; a husband, wife, and eight sons and daughters 
use the remaining three. In one very small room, 3 small children share one 
cot; man, wife, and 3 older children share a bed. Such rooms may be 9 ft- 
or 8 ft. square. The tiny gas-fire will be on the landing: there, too, clothes 
must be hung to dry. How keep vermin fronf such places? All but impossible- 
Poplar has about -74 of a room per person! 
? The F.C.J. have a fine school for girls. 
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next door; Whitechapel was a name to conjure with—the 
‘““ Whitechapel Murders ”’ could still thrill the imagination. 
So could the Tower. The site seemed well chosen. For the 
first twenty years of the Settlement’s existence, its sole 
financial support was the generosity of Henrietta, Dowager 
Duchess of Newcastle. Her name must not be forgotten. No 
one, who knew her, can be mistaken in regarding her soul 
as recipient of great graces. Her spirit was that of the purest 
Franciscanism. She once told me that she had learnt to put 
her joy in what used to cause her pain; and what had most 
irked her, had become her happiness. At the request of 
Cardinal Vaughan she went to live at Woodford Wells, 
where she experienced many disappointments and did an 
enduring good. But she could only dispense her fortune 
during her life-time. When, in May, 1913, she died, the 
Settlement was left without funds: but for the devotion of 
one worker, it must have been closed. 

This was Magdalen Walker, an old pupil of Mayfield Con- 
vent, where the Society of the Holy Child Jesus has its 
noviciate and a large school, in a venerable and exquisite 
setting. But this is not the place for an account of that 
romantic institution. Enough to say that Magdalen Walker 
had worked for some time at Tower Hill, and had realized the 
enormous scope for lay work among the Catholic poor of 
East London, whose necessities indeed provided a daily 
anxiety to the apostolic heart of Cardinal Vaughan. Miss 
Walker was the instrument, under God, for the perpetuation 
of the Settlement. She saw clearly that no such enterprise 
could subsist, unless it were backed by some organization 
whose permanence could be relied on. Naturally she turned 
to that Society of the Holy Child Jesus which was the back- 
ground of her own self-sacrificing life. An Association of 
former pupils of the Holy Child convents was prevailed upon 
to undertake the continuation of the noble work initiated by 
the Cardinal and the Duchess. On October 1, 1913, the 
Tower Hill Settlement became the Settlement of the Holy 
Child. Since then, it has been governed by a Council of ex- 
pupils of the Holy Child, and financed by the generosity of 
the Convent pupils past and present. 

Magdalen Walker became the first Hon. Superintendent, 
and when the Settlement, in 1919, emigrated to Poplar, she 
followed it. She lived to establish the Settlement in its new 
home, working under an ever-increasing burden of ill-health 
which finally forced her to resign : she died within a year of 
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her resignation, but is lovingly remembered by the people 
for whom she did so much. She has left an example which 
has become an ideal for her successors. I would like one of 
the items described below to be so arranged as to perpetuate 
her memory. 

One or two other names cannot but be mentioned. Mrs. 
Arthur Moore has been President of the Settlement Council 
since its earlier days : her help has not been confined to sound 
advice and guidance: both at Tower Hill and at Poplar she 
has been one of the Settlement’s most constant and hardest 
workers ; her boundless charity has brought help and comfort 
to innumerable homes which, without her, might have des- 
paired. May I recall two facts—it was the husband of Mrs. 
Moore who was among the first Catholics to realize the needs 
of Catholic seafarers: when the history of Catholic work for 
seamen comes to be written, his name will occupy one of the 
most honoured positions: perhaps, without his example and 
initiative, that apostolate would still be languishing. Also, 
the C.T.S. has published a brief account of her daughter, 
Edith Moore, whose holy life was early thought fit, by Christ 
whom she so faithfully served, to be transferred to that Para- 
dise where she can work less trammelled than are we. This 
name, too, then, ought to be perpetuated at Poplar. 

From the first, the Poplar Settlement was warmly wel- 
comed by the rector of the neighbouring parish, Limehouse, 
Fr. Higley. That East End Veteran (as he has been called) 
realized at once how much help could thus be given to his 
tragically necessitous people. The Settlement was already 
in Poplar when the present rector, Fr. O’Doherty, arrived. 
He has been called its ‘‘ Great Encourager,’’ a tower of 
strength in its difficulties and disappointments, which must 
needs be many. ‘‘ Without his unfailing help and apprecia- 
tion the work could not be carried on at all; it is owing to his 
tact—no! to something much deeper than tact, his innate 
goodness, that the happiest relationship exists between the 
Settlement and the Schools and the whole parish.”’ I, who 
have often experienced his kindly, quiet hospitality, and 
know personally his modesty, his dry sense of humour, and 
his self-sacrificing work, ought to quote this much, but I will 
add nothing to it. Publicity itself implies a sacrifice: but 
one need not stir the coals upon such altars! 

To reach Poplar, you go to Aldgate East, and along Com- 
mercial Road, past the church of SS. Mary and Michael 
which I tried to describe in the Life of Fr. Bernard Vaughan. 
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For that was the scene of his apostolate in the East End. But 
in this case, you go a great deal farther. Commercial Road 
at last divides itself into East India Dock Road and West 
India Dock Road: south of you, the Thames makes an 
enormous loop, and in it lie Cubitt Town, the West India 
docks and the Millwall docks. East India Dock Road goes on 
till it reaches an enormous hospital on the left and the sinister 
Blackwall tunnel on the right. Halfway down East India 
Dock Road, you turn south, and after a couple of hundred 
yards you find yourself in the poor little road that still calls 
itself the High Street of Poplar. It is like so much in Poplar 
—it has got pushed to one side. Neither tram nor ’bus passes 
there—only the sudden smashing lorry and the affrighted 
pedestrian. Houses are small, modest, at times picturesque. 
Number 130 has even a small projecting window—almost 
rural. This house and its neighbour compose the Settlement 
of the Holy Child. Office; parlour; ‘‘ common-room ”’ ; 
sleeping-rooms. On this there is still a mortgage which has 
been reduced, the most wisely circumspect Treasurer, Hon. 
Margaret Russell tells us, to £900. However, there still is 
that. 

You descend precipitous stairs to the Basement, where the 
kitchen and dining-room are; and thus emerge into the gar- 
den—for the land drops towards the river. Privets; laurels: 
green? black? anyway, do not touch them. You can hit a 
ball four feet or so, right or left, without breaking anything. 
Then the Club. Of this I speak in a minute. It stands end- 
ways to the house, so the whole property is a long narrow 
strip. A dreadful road runs across it at the bottom—dust ; 
or mud. A staring light: black fencing and railway : ware- 
houses ; derricks splaying their gaunt limbs high above them. 
Now within this cramped terrain a very fine work proceeds. 
Begin with the Babies. 

Poplar swarms with Babies. Thank God. We are begin- 
ning to learn that babies are most of them born healthy : it is 
environment that makes them go sick. Every Monday, there 
is a Welfare Clinic for mothers and babies in the Settlement. 
Nurses; doctors. Babies are weighed; and prescribed for. 
Babies’ foods are explained, and clothes provided—at a price : 
a reduced price; but a price, to preserve the mothers’ self- 
respect. Relative quiet is ensured by the babies being given 
toys; the mothers, tea and buns. You cannot even argue, 
gagged with bun. It remains that when the babies thrive, 
they have nowhere but the street to play in. Risky; dirty; 
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and promiscuous. You will see the point of the roof- 
playground I shall mention. 

These mothers ! ‘* God is so good,”’ said one. ‘‘ For three 
years we've been praying for work, and now my husband’s 
got some. True, it’s been a hard struggle, and all our little 
bits has been sold; but we’ve always paid the rent and fed 
the children.’’ She looked ill. ‘‘ Yes. The doctor says I 
will never get right. But then I can’t expect it at my age. It 
isn’t as if I was a young woman.”’ 

She was 36. To have given up hopes of God’s good gift 
of health at 36! (I must confess that while too many mothers 
are like this, others seem positively to exhale sheer com- 
fortableness. They sit so solid and so competent, exhibiting 
haughty infants robed in red velvet and beads—infants of 
incomparable docility—‘*‘ Say good evening to the kind 
priest ’’—‘* Good evening, kind priest ’’—I am mortally shy 
when I intrude upon those assemblies of the mothers; but | 
love it once I’m there !) 

There is a Mothers’ saving bank ; and sewing-classes twice 
a week ; and once a year they go in chars-a-bancs to the Holy 
Child Convent at Mayfield or St. Leonards. For most of 
them, this is the only outing in the year. If possible, annual 
holidays are arranged for those who need it most : many can 
pay nothing towards it: others, so much as ‘10/-. The 
Women’s Holiday Fund assists these. The pathos of learn- 
ing that “ fifteen years ago I went to Southend—it was 
lovely !’’ Never outside Poplar since then. ‘‘ How many 
saints,’’ exclaims a Poplar worker, ‘‘ must be hidden in those 
dingy, squalid courts! Women of unceasing selfless devotion 
to others, accepting uncomplainingly the hardest fates.”’ I 
well believe it. There are rooms of spotless cleanliness, 
where there has never been quite enough food for anyone— 
where the husband used to dry and smoke the tea-leaves, that 
tobacco-money might go to “‘ the children first.’’ At Christ- 
mas, however, the Settlement gives a Party in Poplar Town 
Hall for the women—about 120—belonging to its club. For 
once, everyone can eat all they want, and there is food over 
for the children at home. Other children, babies, cannot be 
left at home. They come to the party. They utter cries of 
approval. They suck orange-peel. 

When the babies are five, they go to school. The Care 
Committee work of the Limehouse 4nd Poplar schools is done 
wholly by the Settlement workers. This implies attendance 
at every medical inspection, explanation of the treatment to 
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the elders, and supervision of its carrying out. Homes are 
widely separated, and sheer getting from one to another 
takes toll of time and strength. Children who are mentally 
or physically defective need, and obtain, special treatment ; 
and receive, it is good to know, special catechism instruction 
on Saturdays in the Settlement. Convalescence as well as 
hospital care has to be seen to: at Easter, the weaker children 
get 10 days’ holiday at St. Edith’s, Leigh-on-Sea, Mrs. 
Moore always receiving them herself. 

At 14, children leave school. They are then made members 
of the Settlement clubs. (Many already belong to the Settle- 
ment Girl Guides, or Scouts.) The clubs last from 7.30 to 10, 
the girls coming twice a week, the boys, three times. (Please 
notice, then, that when I shall ask help for this ‘* club,”’ it is 
not only for boys that I shall ask it.) Sewing, drill and sing- 
ing classes for the girls; drill and carpentry for the boys. If 
possible, the girls go to St. Leonard’s or Mayfield in the 
summer: the boys have a camp. The Rector of Beaumont 
has now for some years given them a day of unparalleled 
delight there. ‘‘ When does he want us again, Miss? Have 
we been asked for next year, Miss? I suppose we behaved 
all right, Miss?’’ Anxiety thinly veiled! Party at Christ- 
mas for club girls and boys in the Poplar Town Hall. De- 
pending on voluntary gifts, need I say? All gifts can be 
used—a certain bridal bouquet; a sheaf of flowers sent to me 
by a Legation—you should have seen the delight in a Poplar 
hospital, a Poplar garret. Do you see a Christmas cake 
adorned with artificial holly? Pull it all off, under the 
astounded nose of your hostess—it will decorate a Poplar 
cake. Do crackers disgorge the whistle, monocle, glass neck- 
lace at which you tip-tilt your nose? Repress it rapidly. 
These will be prized in Poplar. A girl worker there asked for 
her own baby-clothes, long treasured by her mother, for a 
Poplar mother who could afford nothing for her little one. 
The West End mother sighed, but made that sacrifice. The 
East End understood. A whole district heard of, saw, and 
reverenced those baby-clothes. Mary—who knows ?—had 
the heart to give away even what had swaddled her own son. 
In the club, the girls have learned to dance—but see below! 
the boys, to box and do gym. There is a lending library ; 
and a canteen, for coffee, tea, and cakes. Cricket and foot- 
ball fixtures are arranged—the boys do well, but especially 
at boxing, I believe. And there has to be (on and off!) 
Probation work. And continually, Pension work. 
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But now, the snag. The club rooms are two, a large one, 
and a smaller annexe. When first built, they represented a 
fine ideal and effort. But for eight years they have served 
continuously as part of the parish infants’ school. No one 
grudges it: hundreds of souls, please God, have thus been 
saved. At night, desks were pushed to the wall ; each morn- 
ing, brought out again. Fr. O’Doherty has now, by dint of 
heroic toil, built a new school for 400 boys, and those massive 
infants have evacuated the club. But alas: the floor has been 
broken into holes—boxing, dangerous; dancing, impossible. 
Girls have to dance—dance they must !—elsewhere. The 
walls at the best were naked brick, and now are bulging—we 
have found there are no foundations! The roof leaks tor- 
rentially—I had begged certain posters from railway and ship- 
ping Companies (really sunlit posters !), mounted, varnished, 
and framed them: the streaming roof has made them warp 
and finally disintegrate. There is no sink or tap for washing 
cups or self—no changing-cabin for gymnasts; the most un- 
manageable gas-light; a heating system about as _heat- 
productive as a candle. No amenities; a piano that is half- 
broken. (Mind; I love it because it is so poor: were it pros- 
perous, perhaps it never would have wooed me. The boys 
half feel this too. In a very palatial boys’ club they were 
visiting, a lift shot them up from Boxing Ring to Billiard 
Room. ‘“ I like our own rooms best, Miss. More convenient, 
all on one floor.’’ Then contemptuously: ‘‘ I don’t think 
much of their pictures, Miss!’’ (They were certainly rather 
** highbrow ”’ compared to ours.) Finally: ‘‘ Not half such 
a nice club as ours, Miss. Quite a different Atmosphere !”’ 
(And she had been envying the ventilation system.) 

All the same, this must be altered, and I am trying to alter 
it. At first we thought of patching the rooms. Impossible. 
The £500 needed for that were easily obtained : but the sheer 
digging of foundations will swallow up £1,000. For £2,000 
—call it £1,900, because 113d. sounds so much less than 1/-— 
we can pull down the large room, build it up solid so as to 
support later on a second storey, and so as already to have 
a flat roof usable as playground for children; electrify it, 
heat it, decorate it, ventilate it, and still have a margin. I 
possess the architect’s and builder’s estimates worked out in 
minutest detail. Some day, we want to rebuild the small 
room too (widening it so as to equal the large one), and 
even to add a second storey. For, I cannot admit that the 
club is adequate unless it has four rooms. A large one for 
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rough games, boxing, and gym. : a smaller one, as office and 
perhaps canteen—these on the ground floor. Upstairs, a 
prettier room for dancing and for lectures and classes, large : 
and a small one for library, quiet games, and study-circles. 
For such an Institute is almost useless if it be not instruc- 
tional up to a point. However, all that is for the far future 
(perhaps) save the big room, which must be built, or the 
place becomes futile. Built, of course, so as never to have to 
be re-built. Think largely ; but think conclusively! Never 
need to do things twice. For £2,000, then, we can do what 
is necessary now: to obtain this, I need £750, please, by 
Easter. Impossible? but therefore, attractive! And not so 
impossible if all my readers try to help. And if they pray. 
The Holy Child Convents are working hard. And they pray. 
To Our Lady of Divine Providence: Our Lady, Mother of 
the Holy Child; and to the holy child of Lisieux. And 
before and after, they remind themselves that ‘* Inasmuch 
as you did it to the least of these My little ones, to Me you 
did it.” And they send workers, who assist the Superinten- 
dent, Mrs. Spencer Bull. She it is who supplied me with 
much of the material for this article. She does the work of 
ten men; her assistants are gallant and persevering, but too 
few. You want regular reliable work, even if it be done but 
once a fortnight. At the other extreme, to those who enjoy 
colour and even believe in its educative influence, I say that 
I want that room to be painted a crocus-gold, with a dado 
of strong, dark (yet glowing) blue. Sunlight all the year 
round. Hygienic, even!’ I have had one or two large gifts— 
say £50: but perhaps the dearest are the small ones—1o/- 
sent by convent children who had celebrated a ‘‘ no-sweet 
week ’’ for the sake of Poplar (a convent, I might say, quite 
disconnected with the Holy Child Society: full of holy-ish 
little children, all the same!). In Australia, I perceived that 
had I mentioned money, I could have raked in hundreds: I 
promised myself, however, never once to allude to it, not 
merely because it makes me feel sick to do so, but for other 
nobler reasons. But from that loyal, affectionate Australian 
folk, I have received gifts, already, that have been (at their 
request) dedicated to Poplar. However, now I am asking. 
One penny! one pound! £100! I might add, that this is 

t Colour is essential. We have made a splendid banner of St- George, 
6 ft. by 4ft. Simple as a placard; glowing as a stained glass window. Red, 
black, orange, a little peacock-blue, and a black and silver saint. When I 


made the original design, the local comment on the Saint was: “Coo! he 
hasn’t half got a neck on him! He'd have made a fine goalie!" Good! 
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in the tradition of Fr. Bernard Vaughan, should any of his 
friends read this article. The splendid club-rooms that he 
built in Whitechapel (happy days, when £3,000 would build 
five times what I hope to build with £5,000) are his enduring 
memorial and do their work. He finished his work. I want, 
so far as this is my small job (remember that the real work is 
entirely done by the generous Council and Committee and 
Superintendent and Workers and not by me, who merely flit 
upon its fringe), to finish what I think has been given me 
to do. 

It would have been so easy to relate harrowing tales. Tales 
of the room into which sunlight could never come, where 
father, mother, son died all within four months, of tuber- 
culosis: of the room where an old woman foresaw the 
approach of night with terror because rats ran over her bed— 
of the mother who lay bed-ridden, tended by her son, till the 
day when he too fell ill, and the Settlement worker found him 
lying with only a coat for covering—‘‘ Ah, it’s just a touch 
of consumption, Miss!’’ He refused to be moved, having a 
horror of hospitals. But that night his mother, below, lay 
listening to his cough and his delirium till dawn. Then 
silence came, and she knew that he had died, quietly, without 
worrying anybody, all by himself. Or I could have men- 
tioned the spiritual side of the club-work, the confessions— 
how long overdue !—heard even in that garden: the curious 
ill-spelt letters received from camps, from stoke-hole. ‘‘ Your 
letter was the only one I ever had ”’ or, ‘‘ that I received in 
Sydney.’’ Letters having actually to be fought for. ‘‘What 
does a kid like you want with a letter? Typewritten, too!”’ 
Letters reproduced, months after, and handed all round the 
club. And doubtless I should say that in various ways the 
work of this Settlement and of this Club is being done in all 
sorts of places, in and out of London—possibly, better done. 
In fact, an article could be written on every paragraph of this 
article. However, ‘‘ What one knows, that one speaks.”’ 
Southwark, Rotherhithe, Vauxhall—even I could speak of 
these : as it is, I have talked of Poplar, to ears, please God, 
“‘ of hearing.” 

C. C. MARTINDALE. 
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“MIRACLE” OF SAINT 
JANUARIUS 


S age grows upon me, I find myself more and more dis- 

inclined to pursue controversies to a finish or to 

contend for the last word. One has said one’s say. 
What little impression one was capable of making has already 
been made. The number of those who wish to see the matter 
argued out is bound to be small, and such interest as they feel 
is probably due to the fact that they themselves hold strong 
opinions on the subject which no amount of discussion would 
induce them to modify. At the same time the case some- 
times arises when silence in the face of criticism might seem 
to imply an acceptance of the position or motive assigned by 
an opponent, and when this presentment, however uninten- 
tionally, is misleading, some restatement of the points at issue 
can hardly be avoided. I can only pray the reader to pardon 
the personal note which unfortunately is apt to be prominent 
in any sort of apologia. 

The three articles published in these pages (January to 
March, 1927) on ‘‘ The Blood Miracles of Naples ’’ having 
been translated by my friend Mgr. Boudinhon, Rector of the 
church of St. Louis des Francais (Rome) and printed in the 
Revue Apologétique, have caused distress, I fear, to cer- 
tain earnest champions of the reputed miracle of St. Januarius. 
In September, 1928, a long counterblast, entitled ‘‘ Nuove 
Polemiche sul Miracolo di S. Gennaro,’’ over the joint sig- 
natures of Professor G. B. Alfano and Dr. Antonio Ami- 
trano,, appeared in La Scuola Cattolica, a_ scholarly 
journal of Milan. More recently another rejoinder by Father 
Adjutus Drieghe, O.F.M., occupies 17 pages of the Flemish 
periodical, Ons Geloof (December, 1929), and lastly there 
has come to me with the new year an illustrated volume, ‘‘The 
Testimony of the Blood,” which has been written in English 
by a very earnest believer in the miracle. The book in ques- 
tion’ deals with some other kindred matters, but it is mainly 
concerned with the question of blood liquefactions, and notably 
with that of the relic of St. Januarius at Naples. The author, 


THE 





t The Rev. Professor G. B. Alfano and Dr. Antonio Amitrano are regarded— 
so I was given to understand in Naples itself when I was witness of the lique- 
faction in 1925—as the most scientific and up-to-date of the many writers who 
have dealt with the subject in recent years. A joint work of theirs was much 
in evidence in the sacristy of the Cathedral at the time of the liquefaction. 

2 “The Testimony of the Blood,” by Ian R. Grant. Burns, Oates and Wash- 
bourne. Pp. xx. 134. Price, 3s. 6d. 
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Captain Ian Grant, gives a straightforward account of his 
personal investigation of the subject—an investigation which 
merits the more attention because it has been continued for 
some years. Furthermore, Mgr. A. S. Barnes has contributed 
a substantial preface, including a graphic and up-to-date des- 
cription of a visit paid by him to Naples to attend the Januarius 
celebration as recently as last May. 

Regarded as a statement of facts, there is much in Captain 
Grant’s book which is new and very interesting, more par- 
ticularly the chapters which deal with the relics of St. Chiara 
of Montefalco and St. Pantaleone. Personally I have no 
cause to complain of anything said in the text of the volume.’ 
The author’s account of what he haz seen is very modest, and, 
I do not doubt, entirely accurate. I cannot share the con- 
‘ clusions he deduces from the facts, but he has every right to 
form his own opinion, and I would strongly urge those who 
may read the present or any earlier articles of mine to consult 
this booklet, ‘‘The Testimony of the Blood,”’ as a corrective to 
the bias which may be suspected to be latent in what I have 
written on the same subject. 

No one is a judge in his own cause, and there may possibly 
be more foundation than I am capable of seeing for the mis- 
givings which Mgr. Barnes evidently entertains regarding 
my attitude towards the miraculous. But the following 
passage in his preface seems to me to contain misconceptions 
which I cannot allow to circulate without a mild protest. 
After stating very courteously that “‘ no one will deny his 
(Father Thurston’s) scholarship or doubt his integrity,’’ Mgr. 
Barnes proceeds :— 


But it is unfortunate all the same, in view of the defer- 
ence which English Catholics are accustomed to give to 
his writings, that he should habitually approach all 
questions of this kind, as I think he himself would be the 
first to admit, in a spirit of intense scepticism. That 
scepticism has, I venture to think, on several occasions 
warped his judgment and led him to a conclusion not 
justified by the evidence before him. He has recently, 
on several occasions [?] stated his opinion as to the 
subject with which this book is dealing, that such alleged 


t There is an unfortunate misprint on p.15 of Capt. Grant’s booklet where 
he quotes me as saying that the relic of St. Alphonsus “normally speaking 
always hardens when shut up in its cupboard, and @when brought out into the 
light of day begins to solidify, and if left long enough the whole becomes fluid.” 
As the reader will find who will examine p.247 of my third article, the 
italicised word should read “‘liquefy,"’ but the mistake is so obvious that it 
is not likely to mislead. 
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Blood relics always liquefy if they are exposed long 
enough to light, air and heat. His earlier opinion, given 
in the ‘“‘Catholic Encyclopedia,’’ was the reverse. There 
we may read that “‘ it may be said with absolute confi- 
dence that the theory of heat affords no adequate ex- 
planation of the phenomena observed.’’ He wrote again 
(The Tablet, May 29, 1909), ‘‘ It seems absolutely certain 
that heat cannot be the only, or even the primary cause 
which determines the liquefaction.’’ Exposure to air 
does not seem likely in any case to have much effect upon 
the contents of vessels that are hermetically sealed. There 
remains only light, and to imagine that exposure to light 
is the cause is hard to reconcile with the fact that the 
Relics do not usually liquefy in direct sunlight, but do 
in the comparative darkness of the church. Anyone who 
will consider carefully the various pieces of evidences 
given in this book will come, I think, inevitably to the 
conclusion that Father Thurston’s more recent opinion 
is completely overthrown, and will go back to the saner 
conclusions put forth by him in his earlier investigations 
into the subject. Heat, air and light, when one comes 
to examine the phenomena for oneself and on the spot, 
have manifestly very little, if anything, to do with the 
effect produced. 

I have quoted the whole passage because it seems to me 
that a reader must inevitably deduce from it—first, that I 
have now formulated certain ‘‘ conclusions ’’ regarding the 
natural causes (viz., heat, air and light) by which the 
phenomena of liquefaction are effected; and secondly, that 
these conclusions definitely conflict with the opinion I ex- 
pressed twenty years ago. As regards the former inference, 
I submit that both Mgr. Barnes and some other critics have 
lost sight of the clear statement made at the end of my third 
MoNTH article in the following terms :— 

With regard to the whole problem of these blood- 
miracles, I can only confess myself to be infinitely 
puzzled, without having any definite solution to pro- 
pound. .. . Is it not just possible that the liquefaction 
of hard clotted blood which has been shut up in the 


dark, etc. . . . may all be the quite natural result of 
certain physiological conditions which we do not yet 
understand ? 


And my concluding words were these :— 
I have no desire to dogmatize upon a matter of so 





i 
§ 
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much perplexity, but it would seem that in these and in 
all other alleged miracles, prudence dictates that we 
should not invoke a supernatural explanation before the 
difficulties which stand in the way of such a solution 
have been fairly considered. 


That was the sum total of my contention in March, 1927, 
and it also clearly underlies my articles in The Tablet 
written in 1909. The conclusion made prominent in these 
last was that the phenomena of the liquefaction were ‘‘either in 
a true sense miraculous or at least lay without the range of the 
forces known to science.’’ Readers at the time clearly under- 
stood that I ‘‘ stopped short of admitting its miraculous 


_ character,”’ * and this was made a subject of complaint in a 


lengthy correspondence which followed in the same journal. 

With regard to point two, I have never dreamed of maintain- 
ing that heat alone could account for the liquefaction. A 
paper of mine read before the Guild of St. Luke and printed in 
the Catholic Medical Guardian (April, 1926, p. 58), is 
explicit upon the point.” In only one respect am I conscious 
of having modified my earlier views. When I first wrote, 
I assumed that, as Mgr. Barnes still maintains, the Januarius 
flask is hermetically sealed by the gummy substance which 
fills its orifice. Professor Isenkrahe, whose book appeared 
later, in 1912, declares as a scientist that the idea that the 


* The words cited occur in a protest addressed to The Tablet by Fr. H. G. 
Graham, now Bishop of Tipasa. His letter argues that the liquefaction must be 
regarded as a miracle, and ends with the sentence: “I am sorry, and in some 
ways surprised, that Fr. Thurston does not come to the same conclusion.” See 
The Tablet, June 5, 1909, p. 896. 

2 On p.ix. of his Preface Mgr- Barnes says, “one has only to consult the 
Archives, giving the temperature as well as the time taken in many instances, 
to see that Fr. Thurston’s surmise is wholly false." But I have never surmised 
that heat alone was the cause of liquefaction; on the contrary I have several 
times stated the reverse in the most unmistakable terms. When my critic 
declares on the same page, “ it has often liquefied almost at once and suddenly 
in the cold and darkness of the 16th December,” I think it is he who has neg- 
lected to consult the Archives. From the careful record printed by Alfano and 
Amitrano (‘Il Miracolo di S. Gennaro,” pp. 160—161) it appears that for the 
last two hundred years it has never once liquefied in December under half an 
hour. During this period the relic, at the December exposition, has on at 
least 78 occasions failed altogether to liquefy, whereas in May and September 
there has in the last two centuries been only one instance (May, 1835) when the 
“miracle” did not take place. For this reason I have urged that the tempera- 
ture has probably something to do with the liquefaction, though there must 
clearly be other factors as well which contribute to the result. On the supposi- 
tion that the cause is supernatural, it is difficult to understand why God is 
less willing to work the miracle in winter than in summer. Even when royal 
personages came in winter, and a special expqsition was organized in their 
honour, the liquefaction for the most part did not take place. This was the 
case, for example, with Queen Margherita of Savoy on Jan. 5, 1870. As for 
the entries in the “ Diario" referring to the 16th and 17th centuries, have we, 
I wonder, any sufficient reason to suppose that they are all contemporary and 


trustworthy? 
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phial is hermetically sealed must be a delusion. It may, 
according to him, be taken for certain that the plug, which 
has not been disturbed for two or three centuries, is traversed 
by countless minute cracks ; nor is there any reason to believe 
that the outer case is air-tight. My conjecture, for it never 
pretended to be more, that atmospheric humidity and light 
may have some connection with the liquefaction phenomena, 
will not perhaps appear so extravagant to the expert in 
organic chemistry as the unscientific reader might suppose. 
At any rate in the course of the discussion which followed the 
paper just referred to, Dr. B. J. Collingwood, now Professor 
of Physiology in the London University, suggested— 
that the influence of light seemed a conceivable explana- 
tion of the liquefaction and in conformity with the data, 
since apparently temperature changes would be excluded 
as a factor. He pointed out that science could not fairly 
be said to have failed to explain the phenomena, as any- 
thing like a scientific investigation was rendered im- 
possible by the attitude of the authorities, who refused to 
allow the phials to be opened and their contents directly 
examined.’ 

This last circumstance alone would, as it seems to me, be 
sufficient to preclude the inference that because no satisfactory 
explanation has yet been offered we are justified in pronounc- 
ing the liquefaction to be miraculous. But there are besides 
this several other considerations, which, I submit, not only 
justify, but impose, an attitude of extreme caution. Let us 
review some of the more obvious of these motiva dubitandi 
in order. 

And first there is the unique character of this particular 
prodigy, assuming it to be such. Where else upon this 
earth’s surface can the curious observer make sure of seeing 
a physical miracle worked at an appointed time under his 
very eyes? Unexpectedness seems in the ordinary way to be 
almost of the essence of such heavenly favours. But here the 
bringing together of the relic and the bust with the recitation 
of certain prayers is like presenting a cheque at the bank 
which, though the time taken may vary, is almost infallibly 
honoured. I can recall only one example of a supposed 
miracle of similar character, viz., the kindling of the holy fire 
in the Greek Orthodox rite at the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre on the morning of Easter Eve. But it is univer- 
sally admitted that this is a pure imposture, and has nothing 
of the supernatural about it. 

* See The Catholic Medical Guardian, April, 1926, p. 83. 
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Secondly, the lavish reiteration of the ‘‘ miracle ’’ seems to 
run counter to the parsimony which is usually considered to 
be characteristic of God’s action when permitting deviations 
from the order of the physical world. ‘‘ It is admitted,”’ 
writes Cardinal Lepicier in a recent work, ‘‘ that one of the 
characteristics of true miracles is their rare occurrence. A 
miracle is the setting aside of the laws of nature, and God’s 
wisdom being pledged to preserve undisturbed the order of 
nature except for an adequate cause, i.e., for a supernatural 
motive, miracles cannot be expected to take place very fre- 
quently.”’* But the Januarius manifestation is renewed at 
least 17 times in every year, without taking account of the 
liquefactions of the numerous other similar relics in Naples 
, and its vicinity. For Father Adjutus in Ons Geloof, one of 
the most regrettable features in my attitude of doubt is the 
fact that I call in question the reality of a miracle which, 
according to him, has been worked more than 5,000 times. 

Thirdly, it is difficult not to recognize a steady development 
in the alleged miraculous phenomena. In the 15th century 
only the blood of St. Januarius was known to liquefy and the 
manifestation apparently occurred at first but once in a twelve- 
month. In the middle of the 16th century we find definite 
record of the beginning of similar liquefactions in connection 
with what purported to be the congealed blood relics of St. 
Stephen, the first martyr, and of St. John the Baptist. In 
the 17th century the liquefying relics multiplied further. We 
have now mention of St. Pantaleone, St. Patricia, St. Law- 
rence, St. Bartholomew, etc., and even of the Milk of Our 
Blessed Lady. In the 18th century Father Putignani, S.J., in 
a learned folio, declares enthusiastically that if he had collected 
all the different examples of this kind of prodigy which were 
to be found in the kingdom of Naples the record would fill 
not a chapter but a volume. But even so, the Divine Omni- 
potence had not yet done enough to confirm the faith of the 
Neapolitan people, consequently in the 19th century there were 
added to the list similar never-failing liquefactions of the 
relics of St. Aloysius and St. Alphonsus Liguori. I have no 
sort of wish to speak flippantly, but as prudent apologists we 
must face all the facts and be prepared to encounter some 
measure of incredulity.” It was not only Cardinal Newman, 


* Lepicier, “The Unseen World" (1929), p- 153. The Cardinal is here 
laying down a general principle, which he invokes’ to reject the supernatural 
character of spiritistic marvels. 

* The reader may be reminded that, according to the account of Prof. 
Isenkrahe and Mgr. Nappi, the relic of St- Alphonsus begins to liquefy every 
time it is taken from its shrine and a prayer lasting only a minute or two is 
said before it. 
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in the early days of his conversion, who, as a letter of his 
previously cited in the MONTH bears witness, was somewhat 
taken aback by the number of liquefying relics in Naples. 
A few years later than the date of Newman’s letter, M. Ernest 
Cartier, a French scholar who was the friend of Lacordaire, 
and himself the devout author of several books concerned with 
the great Dominican Saints, paid a visit to Southern Italy 
to carry out an archeological inquiry into the fate of the 
relics of St. Thomas Aquinas. The Saint had died in the 
Cistercian monastery of Fossa Nuova, near Piperno, and 
though his remains, after long debating of many rival claims, 
had by the decision of the Holy See been removed to Toulouse, 
where the greater part of them still repose, Fossa Nuova 
and eventually the cathedral of Piperno professed to be in 
possession of his skull and also of two phials of his blood and 
fat, which last were said on occasion to liquefy miraculously. 
Certain it is that Cardinals and other illustrious personages— 
one of the latest of whom we have record was the Roman Pon- 
tiff, Gregory X VI.—came to Piperno to venerate these relics. 
M. Cartier, however, for reasons which it would take long 
to explain but which have everywhere been accepted as con- 
clusive, rejected the claims of Piperno. The skull, he decided, 
and the contents of the two phials had no connection with the 
body of St. Thomas. After a careful discussion of all the 
evidence, he continues thus: 


There remains the liquefaction of the phials. And here 
I feel I must renew my profession of faith in the possi- 
bility of miracles. Everybody has heard of the miracle of 
St. Januarius, and without having seen it I believe in it, 
so far as the Church believes in it; but I confess that I 
am startled by the number of similar miracles which 
abound in this part of Italy. At every turn you come 
across these phials of blood which boil. Last year during 
my stay in Naples I was told marvellous things of the 
blood of St. John Baptist, of St. Stephen, of St. Law- 
rence. Nothing would please me better than to accept all 
these periodical ebullitions; only in my capacity of 
archzologist I feel bound to put some preliminary ques- 
tions. I am well aware that the blood of the early martyrs 
used to be collected, but I want to know how they 
gathered up St. John Baptist’s blood in the palace of 
Herod; how they managed to preserve that of St. 
Stephen, although his remains were only discovered in 
St. Augustine’s days; how they procured that of St. 
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Lawrence who was roasted alive. I was given to under- 
stand that my inquiries had a savour of heresy about them 
and I might have had cause to repent my temerity, if the 
legislation in this matter had not been mitigated and if 
I had not been protected by the good friars of S. Dom- 
enico Maggiore who had hospitably received me as their 
guest. As it was, no worse harm resulted than the giving, 
no doubt, of a certain amount of scandal.’ 


Fourthly, is there not something which seems lacking in 
dignity and rather purposeless in the Januarius prodigy when 
regarded as a “* miracle ’’? Can we be surprised if to the un- 
believer the melting of the contents of a little phial looks 
rather like a conjuring trick? We rightly condemn the 
triviality of spiritualistic phenomena and it is a familiar sub- 
ject of raillery that the assistants at a séance have often long 
to watch for very littke—the movement of a stool, or the levita- 
tion of a handbell. But the clients of St. Januarius, even 
though they get their miracle in the end, have also sometimes 
to wait a long time. At the first of the expositions in May, 1836, 
five hours passed before the expected liquefaction occurred ; in 
September, 1835, it took more than nine hours, and in Sep- 
tember, 1842, nearly six. Of recent years we hear of a two 
hours’ delay in May, 1919, and of three hours in September, 
1912. But apart from the scenes which accompany these 
periods of waiting, the marvel worked at Naples presents 
many points of contrast with the authentic miracles of the 
Gospel. In these latter there is nothing which strikes us as 
trivial, nothing incompatible with the dignity of the Word 
Incarnate. The changing of the water into wine, the healing 
of the sick, the calming of the storm, the multiplication of 
food, were all manifestations of the divine compassion com- 
mensurate with a real human need. On the other hand it is 
noticeable that the moment we pass to the apocryphal gospels, 
we find such stories as that of the twelve sparrows which the 
Infant Jesus fashioned out of clay and to which He gave life 
to show that He was different from’ His playmates. The 
blood-marvel so often renewed at Naples seems rather to 
belong to the latter category. Furthermore, although Mgr. 
Barnes in 1929 found that ‘‘ the vast congregation packed 
close in a vast church without seats, was throughout most 
reverent and restrained,’’ this has rot always been the im- 
pression left by the scene upon devout pilgrims from other 


t E. Cartier, “ Histoire des Reliques de S. Thomas d’Aquin.” Paris, 1854. 
Pp. 87—88. 
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countries who had their own standards of religious decorum. 
Nearly a hundred and fifty years ago a scholarly Spanish 
Jesuit—it was during the period of the suppression, but the 
Father in question re-entered the Society as soon as it was 
possible and died as a Jesuit in Naples—wrote the following 
description of what he had witnessed : 


A multitude of old women and others of the common 
people were screeching discordantly and, as it seemed 
to me, not at all devoutly, repeating the Gloria Patri, 
and calling upon our Lord, the Blessed Virgin, St. 
Januarius and all the angels of heaven to work the 
miracle, and then returning thanks to them when the 
marvel was wrought. Some of the bystanders, most of 
them foreigners, were contemptuously amused at the up- 
roar; others, more restrained, were staring curiously as 
if they were looking on at some unusual chemical ex- 
periment ; and in no single instance could I perceive any- 
thing of that devout and respectful impression of awe 
which ought, one would think, to be the natural effect 
of a miracle. For my own part in spite of all my efforts 
to produce such feelings in myself, my heart remained 
unmoved. The screeching, the free and easy demeanour 
of those around me, the fussy complacence of the 
officiating priest, and in general the casualness of the 
whole proceeding put a stop to devotion, not only in 
such as had come out of mere curiosity, but even for 
those who were assisting in the best dispositions. I 
have been told that the ceremony is carried out with 
more solemnity and decorum on the feast-day itself, but 
I am afraid that even then the outrageous screaming 
of the people would greatly detract from the respect and 
veneration and feelings of devotion which ought to result 
from the spectacle of so marvellous a manifestation of 
the divine omnipotence in overriding the laws of nature. 
So far as regards the truth of what takes place, the closest 
scrutiny of the circumstances of the miracle would detect 
no opening for imposture of any sort, nor the possibility 
of any natural explanation of the effect produced." 


Fifthly, it does not seem easy to dissociate belief in the 
‘* miracle’’ from a certain element of superstition. The 
failure of the relic to liquefy in May or September—at the 
exposition of December 16th, the failure to liquefy is so 


* “Cartas familiares del Abate Don Juan Andres,” Madrid, 1791, Vol. II., 
p. 113. This letter was written in the year 1785. 
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common that no notice is taken of it—or exceptional delay, 
or certain less usual features attending its realization, are 
popularly accepted as portents. If the idea were confined to 
the uneducated there would be no ground for surprise. But 
in the most learned and authoritative treatises on the subject, 
this feature is made prominent and discussed with the utmost 
seriousness. The work of Professor Alfano and Dr. Amitrano 
(1924)' is described on its title-page as a ‘‘ Documentazione 
Storica e Scientifica ’’ and is justly regarded as the last word 
on the subject. But even here, the twelfth chapter, entitled 
** Il Pronostico,’’ is devoted to a discussion of the omens of 
good or evil import which may be drawn from the particular 
features of each liquefaction. A prodigious amount of in- 
dustry has been spent by the authors in analysing the data of 
the ‘‘ Diario del Tesoro,’’ and although they make certain 
qualifications, they undoubtedly mean to leave the impression 
that the Almighty uses this channel to impart to the Nea- 
politan people warnings of coming disaster. If the relic does 
not liquefy on any occasion, in May or September, or if the 
consummation is long delayed, or if it is already fluid before 
it is brought to the altar, or if a ‘‘ globo’ remains after 
liquefaction has occurred, the reader is encouraged to believe 
that some calamity is imminent. It may be the death of a 
Pope, or an eruption of Vesuvius, or an outbreak of cholera, 
or a scarcity of food, or a persecution of the Church, or blight 
in the vineyards, or an earthquake in any part of Italy, or even 
the demise of the Archbishop or of a member of the Royal 
family. It is not difficult to understand that with so large a 
range of possible disasters a case can be made out for the ful- 
filment of almost all prognostics of evil import. The curious 
thing is that in 1914 and 1915 the liquefaction seems to have 
occurred quite normally. 

Finally, overwhelmed as we are by new discoveries in the 
physical world—radium, relativity, radiography, etc.—does 
not prudence suggest a certain hesitation in pronouncing upon 
the miraculous character of a marvel which presents so many 
unusual, not to say suspicious, features? We may have no 
adequate explanation to offer of the blood liquefactions, but 
this is not an unprecedented situation. Nobody pretends that 
there is anything supernatural about the divining rod, to take 
a single example. But just as a study of the evidence con- 
vinces me that the dark contents of the Januarius flask do 

t “*T] Miracolo di S. Gennaro,” Illustrated, pp. 310. Naples, 1924. Price, 12 1. 


I am much indebted to the Rev. Professor Amitrano for his courtesy in sending 
me a copy of this book. 
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liquefy without any fraud on the part of those concerned, so 
I am satisfied by similar evidence that some few people possess 
a peculiar gift in virtue of which the hazel-fork dips violently 
in their hands when they stand vertically over a hidden spring 
of water. What makes it dip, nobody can tell. Perhaps 
future ages will be able to explain the mystery. Meanwhile 
I do not find it necessary to believe that it is either an angel 
or a devil which tugs it down, or that God each time is work- 
ing a miracle. Again I fully accept the fact that Padre Pio 
of Foggia bears in his hands, feet and side marks correspond- 
ing to our Saviour’s wounds, and I should not dream of sug- 
gesting that they are self-inflicted. But the pronouncement 
of the Holy Office that there is no sufficient proof of the super- 
natural character of these marks seems to me scientifically 
prudent. There is strong evidence for apparitions at the point 
of death, as well as for second sight, and most of the best 
attested cases have no religious colouring or assignable pur- 
pose. But is it not possible without ‘‘ intense scepticism,’’ to 
hold that the inability to explain such things does not force us 
to the alternative of either denying the facts or declaring them 
to be miraculous ? 
HERBERT THURSTON. 


Postscript. My courteous critics, Professor Alfano and Dr. 
Amitrano, seem in their article in the Scuola Cattolica 
(p. 174) to have formed the impression that I doubt the 
fact of the martyrdom of St. Januarius because I have 
stated that ‘‘we know nothing of his history or of the man- 
ner of his death.’’ I should like to take this opportunity of 
assuring them that I have never thought of disputing that 
the Saint was both a bishop and a martyr. In my Tablet 
articles, and in the ‘‘ Catholic Encyclopedia,’’ I have 
recognized these titles to our veneration quite clearly. 
But just as in the case of our national patron, no more 
is known than that St. George really existed, suffered 
martyrdom, and was honoured from a very early date at 
Lydda, in Palestine ; so we have no certain information re- 
garding St. Januarius beyond the bare fact that he was a 
bishop and was put to death for the Faith. One fragment 
of authentic early evidence survives in the statement of 
Uranius, who declares that he was Bishop of Naples. 
But if this statement is trustworthy, it at once throws 
discredit on the so-called ‘‘ Acts,’’ in which late docu- 
ments he is described as Bishop of Beneventum.—Hu. T. 


VOL. CLV. J 








BEATING THE AIR 
SOME NOTES ON AN ANTI-CATHOLIC TRACT 


N the “ Reply to Father Vernon,’’* by Messrs. E. 
) Gea and W. L. Knox, occur the following 


lines :— 
And here we come up against the problem of ‘‘mod- 
ernism.’’ It is an important accusation, and one which 


easily troubles timid minds, that the Church of England 
is riddled with it: as if it imperilled or destroyed her 
credit as a maintainer of Catholic truth. Let us see what 
it means. 

At its root it means this: the Church of Rome inter- 
prets Catholic truth as something different from, and un- 
affected by, the advance of knowledge and the progress of 
scholarship. The Church of England, on the other hand, 
asserts that such an outlook is a counsel of despair and 
faithless to the purpose of God, who gave us minds to 
use to His glory, and bade us worship Him with all our 
mind no less than with all our heart. 

Here is the central essential controversy to-day within 
the Catholic Church (p. 14). 


What there is true in the last statement needs to be more 
accurately expressed. The controversy is, of course, not 
** within the Catholic Church,’’ but between the Church and 
the non-Catholic world. Moreover, although when the 
authors say ‘‘ the Church of England ’’ they mean that par- 
ticular section to which they themselves belong, the “‘private 
judgment”’ which they implicitly assert is common to all 
forms of non-Catholic Christianity, in as much as they refuse 
obedience to a living and visible authority. Still, as has often 
been pointed out, even the ‘‘ Anglo-Catholic ’’ section of the 
English Church which these writers represent is departing 
more and more from the principles and attitude of “‘ the 
Catholic party in the Church of England ”’ of even a quarter 
of acentury ago. We may rightly wonder what the survivors 
from the days of Canon Liddon, Father Benson, Dr. Bright, 
Canon Carter and their disciples think of these later develop- 
ments. Our authors say: ‘‘ Compare Ecclesia Anglicana 
seventy years ago and to-day. The change beggars descrip- 
tion. And it is all a Catholic change. Seventy years, after 

' One God and Father of All. A. R. Mowbray and Co 
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all, is only one man’s lifetime. ‘By their fruits ye shall know 
them’ ’’ (p. 7). Well, some of us have known the Church of 
England, if not for 70 years, at least for half a century, and 
the change is indeed striking. But to read that “ it is all a 
Catholic change ”’ takes one’s breath away, for underneath all 
the phenomena of the ‘‘ Catholic revival,’’ there has been a 
rapid and noticeable development of rationalism, a persistent 
sapping of the supernatural. That phrase, to those who 
know, and deplore, the facts, throws an ominous light upon 
the quality of the authors’ judgment; more fully revealed in 
a later sentence: ‘‘ There are indeed no marks of the age- 
long Catholic Church which the Church of England does not 
possess in sufficient and often abounding measure.’’* This 
of an ecclesiastical body, which is a byword for doctrinal 
chaos and permanent indiscipline, and which depends on its 
subjection to the State for whatever corporate cohesion it has ! 

Let us examine these two points—the change in ‘‘ Anglo- 
Catholic ’’ principles and the profound ignorance of Catholic 
principles displayed by our authors: both alike portentous. 

(1) The change in the Church of England. Our authors 
are fond of referring to ‘‘ intelligent people,’’ ‘‘ those who are 
better educated,’’ ‘‘ a candid Roman Catholic,’’ and so forth. 
Well, then, let any intelligent, fairly well-educated, and 
candid person, read this book, ‘‘ Essays Catholic and 
Critical,’’ a few numbers of Theology, and The Green 
Quarterly, and compare them with the essays in The 
Church and the World of sixty years ago, Canon Medd’s 
** One Mediator ”’ of fifty years ago, Prebendary Denison’s 
‘* The True Religion ’’ of some twenty years ago—I do not 
say, compare their learning and literary qualities, but their 
principles, theological methods and arguments—and I think 
he can hardly fail to see that the modern trend of ‘‘ the Catho- 
lic movement in the Church of England’’ has been in what the 
earlier writers would have thought a direction the reverse of 
Catholic. Those of us who can remember the ’90’s remember, 
too, with what misgivings ‘‘ Lux Mundi’’ was received 
by discerning Anglicans; we remember how Dr. Liddon was 
affected by it. The misgivings were confirmed in 1910, and 
they have since then been fully justified. The real 
change does not consist in the growth of “‘ Catholic ’’ prac- 
tices but in the adoption or development of Liberal and 
Modernistic principles. Now, Liberalism, and its offspring 


' Italics ours. 
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Modernism, are necessarily enemies of the historic Catho- 
lic religion, because they are opposed to a right belief 
in the supernatural, they dissolve the distinction between 
it and the merely natural, and either confuse it with the 
natural or at best reduce it to the praeternatural, thus end- 
ing in Humanism. Hence the significance of the quotation 
with which this Note begins. In its second paragraph, the 
authors fail to distinguish between ‘‘ Catholic Truth,”’ 1.e., 
Revelation, and truth arrived at by the use of merely natural 
means. Their notion of the divine assistance does not seem to 
go beyond that of medicinal grace, at the best. Perhaps it 
would be truer to say that they seem to think of grace as a 
praeternatural gift (awarded chiefly to critics, experts, dons, 
and other superior persons, who are to be the guides of ‘‘ the 
simple ’’) which tends to perfect the natural faculties of the 
soul in their own order. They are affected by “‘ that evil 
which,’’ as an Italian writer has said, ‘‘from a social point 
of view is called laicism, and looked at on its individual side 
may be called pelagianism.’’ * Commenting on some words 
of the Holy Father in Miserentissimus Redemptor, the same 
writer goes on to say : ‘‘In truth, social laicism and individual 
pelagianism have one essential point in common : the affirma- 
tion of the sufficiency of human nature, whether as under- 
standing or as will, for the attainment of its proper destiny : 
whence the negation of the supernatural whether as revelation 


or as grace. 

It is quite true that the Church of Rome interprets 
Catholic truth as something different from merely natural 
truth, and substantially ‘‘ unaffected by the advance of know- 
ledge and the progress of scholarship.’’ The Catholic Church 
teaches—always has taught, and always will teach, un- 
affected by the mutations of thought in the world outside— 
that the supernatural is a different order from the natural. 
This doctrine used to be held—if not always very clearly and 
firmly—by the ‘‘ Anglo-Catholic ”’ school as late as the begin- 
ning of this century. It seems that this is so no longer. 
More and more the newer “‘Anglo-Catholics’’ tend to lose 
hold on any distinction between the two orders; more and 
more they become naturalistic. 

Mons. Amato Masnovo, on “ L’invito di Pio XI alla vita sopranaturale,”’ 
in “ L’Opera di S.S. Pio XI.” “ Vita e Pensiero,” Milano, 1929, p. 71. 

2 Cf. Jacques Maritain : “‘ The mistake of theemodern world and of the modern 


intellect has been to think that it can ensure the rule of reason over nature while 
rejecting the rule of supernatural over reason.” ‘‘ La Primauté du Spirituel,’ 
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(2) Hence our second point of criticism—the failure of the 
Reply to understand the nature of the Catholic Faith. Its 
authors do not mean what Catholics mean by Revelation, 
Authority, Faith, and Infallibility. The act of Faith in a 
Catholic is the acceptance by mind and will of supernatural 
truth (unattainable by the mere exercise of reason) revealed by 
God to His Church and communicated to the faithful without 
possibility of error as to what that truth is and as to how it 
should be expressed in human language. Thus the act of 
faith is an act of submission of the human mind and will to 
God speaking through His Church (the divine society of 
which His Vicar is the visible Head) for man’s enlightenment 
in the things that matter supremely. It is thus that man 
“* worships God with all his mind.’’ To refuse that adoration 
is to say in effect Non serviam. Thus St. Paul describes his 
apostolate (2 Cor. x. 5) as the bringing of ‘‘ every mind into 
captivity to the obedience of Christ.’’ The authors of the 
Reply seem to think that such submission is degrading to the 
human intellect, and that the hope of attaining to certainty on 
such matters is a mere delusion, and ‘‘ a counsel of despair.”’ 
Consequently, any infallible authority is repugnant to them, 
even that of what was sometimes called ‘‘ the Church dif- 
fused.’’ And their repugnance is echoed by other ‘* Anglo- 
Catholics ’’ in increasing numbers, as THE MONTH has fre- 
quently shown. The notion of an infallible Church of any 
kind seems to be fading away amongst High Churchmen. 
Even Dr. Kidd has said quite lately : ‘‘A convert to Roman 
Catholicism has to part with his intellectual self-respect, for 
he must receive some things, such as the Immaculate Con- 
ception of the Blessed Virgin Mary, for which there is no 
evidence.’’ * How can intellectual submission to what is con- 
ceived as divine authority involve parting with self-respect ? 
I suppose Anglicans still yield intellectual assent to the 
definitions of the earliest Councils. Or do they accept the 
doctrines taught by these Councils only when their theological 
and historical experts decide that they may? However it be 
with Dr. Kidd, the authors of the Reply have no use for in- 
fallibility of any kind. In substance they say : ‘‘ There is no 
such thing as infallibility in this world, nor ought we to 
expect it. But if you want the next best thing we and our 
school can supply it—until somebody discovers a better sub- 
stitute.’’ It is remarkable how when men lose hold of certi- 
tude they fall into cocksureness. 

* See The Church Times, Nov. 29, 1929- 
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An interesting parallel between the attitude of these highly 
educated critics and the ‘‘ simple’? Mr. Vernon Johnson 
may be found in the ninth chapter of St. John’s Gospel— 
which also exhibits an instructive example of an act of faith, 
in the Catholic sense. 

Our Blessed Lord had healed a man “‘ blind from his 
birth.’” The neighbours were much impressed, but some- 
what doubtful about the miracle and the Worker of it. They 
took the man to the Pharisees—highly-educated and superior 
persons. The Pharisees were annoyed and perplexed. They 
cross-examined the man and his parents, and would have 
liked to explain the miracle away. At any rate, said they: 
** Give glory to God. We know that this man [the Healer] 
is a sinner.’’ The miraculé stuck to his tale, and retorted : 
** Why, herein is a wonderful thing that you know not whence 
he is, and he hath opened my eyes! Now we know that God 
doth not hear sinners. . . . Unless this man were of God, 
he could not do anything.’’ There was no answer to this, so 
they fell back on abuse,—‘‘ Thou wast wholly born in sins, 
and dost thou teach us?’’ And they “ cast him out,’’ as a 
simple—and dangerous—person. Then Jesus met him, and 
asked him, quite simply. ‘‘ Dost thou believe in the Son of 
God?’’ He answered and said: ‘‘ Who is he Lord that I 
may believe in him?’’ And Jesus said to him: ‘‘ Thou hast 
both seen him; and it is he that talketh with thee.’’ And then 
the man who had been blind, said, because of the evidence 
he had that ‘‘ this man (was) of God,’’ “‘ I believe, Lord.’’ 
And falling down he adored Him. 

The application of the story is obvious. We Catholics 
accept the Church as ‘‘ of God ”’ because of the signs—the 
** motives of credibility ’’—it affords. An act of private 
judgment? Certainly in the sense explained at length in 
recent issues of this periodical ;* but, having recognized God’s 
oracle by our reasons, their critical functions cease and faith 
supervenes. The blind man did not form his own judgment 
that Jesus was the Son of God, nor did he recognize it by 
any “ inner light,’’ intuitively; he believed it because Our 
Lord said so, and he believed Our Lord because He had 
shown that He was (as Nicodemus said) ‘‘ a teacher from 
God.’’ So we form our judgment that the Church is “a 
teacher from God ”’ (the Church of to-day, and of the ages) 
because of the signs she gives, ahd accept her doctrines 
because she teaches them, and not “ by learning why the 


* See especially Dec. 1929, pp. 522, 549. 
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Church teaches them.’’* And to those who are willing to 
recognize the claims of the Church, God gives the super- 
natural gift of Faith, which clinches the matter. 

Our authors say (in emphatic italics) ‘‘ You can only be 
persuaded to accept the authority of the Church because you 
are given reasonable grounds for doing so.’’ But, of course! 
We are given reasonable grounds—motives of credibility ; 
which are not the same as the motive of divine faith. Hence 
the importance of Lisieux, which the authors of the Reply 
underestimate altogether—and hence the extraordinary confu- 
sion that we find in Chapter 5. ‘“The question of Lisieux [they 
say] is, however, a side-issue. Its only importance lies in 
the claim that such shining examples of Christian holiness are 
only to be found in a system which demands an unquestioning 
acceptance of authority in faith and morals ’’ (p. 32). On 
the contrary ; it is the main issue; and it is most significant 
that our authors do not see this. Its importance “‘ lies in the 
claim that such shining examples of Christian holiness are 
only to be found in the true Church of God; and they are 
signs that God is with her, and that therefore she has a 
right to demand an unquestioning acceptance of [her] 
authority in faith and morals.’’ Lisieux illustrates the 
function of the Church’s Note of Holiness. 

The Church of England has never produced saints such as 
St. Teresa of the Infant Jesus, St. Teresa of Avila, St. 
Francis of Assisi, St. John-Baptist Vianney, and hundreds 
of others; still less does it claim to possess such “ holy 
places ’’ as Lisieux, Lourdes, St. Anne de Beaupré, and 
many another. God, of course, gives grace outside His 
visible divine society (our authors seem to be rather annoyed 
that we admit this), but it would seem that He never allows 
the resulting holiness to rise above a certain moderate level : 
heroic virtue, endowed with thaumaturgic powers, are not 
exhibited or claimed outside the Catholic body.’ It was the 
Holiness of the Church that Mr. Johnson saw at Lisieux—that 
super-eminent holiness which is ‘‘a sign’’ which others have 
seen at Lourdes, or elsewhere. There are other motives of 
credibility, but that is, perhaps (with Unity) the most striking 
to the man of to-day. ‘‘ All Roman Catholics are not saints ”’ 
(p. 32). No, they are not; but you must judge the character 
of a society by its best—its characteristic fruits, as (if I re- 

* Op. cit. p. 96. ' ’ 

* Dean Inge has no use for the Note of Holiness. He writes in the Evening 


Standard (Jan. 8) with amazing naiveté—‘‘ The Reformed Churches cannot be said 
to recognize the pursuit of holiness as an adequate career.” 
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member aright) Aristotle teaches. ‘‘ The real reason for 
leaving the Church of England ”’ is not that ‘‘ we shall find 
it more comfortable and reassuring to be Roman Catholics,’’ * 
but that the Catholic and Roman Church does give evident 
and certain signs that she is the true Church of God—the 
Teacher from God—and the Church of England does not. 

It is the common testimony of those of us who have been 
through that experience known as conversion—which Messrs. 
Milner-White and Knox seem to despise—that we did not 
find sufficient evidences of Catholic life, holiness, and unity 
in the Church of England; but that in the Catholic and 
Roman Church we did—and do. There are plenty of faults 
in the human material of the Church; and for a convert it is 

_often not so ‘‘ comfortable ’’ as the Church of England—on 
the natural side. But that is beside the point. I do not know 
whether anyone will undertake an exhaustive refutation of this 
modern edition of ‘‘Littledale,’’ but in these notes I have only 
aimed at showing that in their anxiety to discredit the Catho- 
lic Church the authors of the Reply have not scrupled to make 
void the claims of their own Church to be anything but a 
human institution, and that they lack the first requisites for 
an effective polemic—a real understanding of the enemy 
position. 

In view of these facts the Church Times is abundantly 
justified in saying of the book that it is ‘‘ disappointing and 
may be harmful.’’ Disappointing, to Anglicans who still 
believe in the supernatural: harmful, as abandoning still 
more of the Christian tradition to the assaults of rationalism. 
The Catholic verdict on the book can only be that it makes 
the worst of a bad job. 

W. A. SPENCE. 


* Op. cit. p. 106. 








PAPINI’S APPRECIATION OF 
ST. IGNATIUS LOYOLA 


O one entering a large Gothic church for the first 
time and chancing upon the celebration of High 
Mass, it generally happens that he is arrested by the 
aspect of the altar, the movements of the priests, and the great 
act of sacrifice, and only later, when he has leisure to move 
about at will, does he come to study the saints that stand there 
in sapphire and scarlet, in dull greens and flaming reds, 
behind their iron trellis, perpetually waiting. Conversion for 
many is just such a process. First, an utter absorption in 
Christ and in the mystery of our Redemption, then a gradual 
widening of the purview, a slowly-gained familiarity with the 
commonwealth of saints, who are our brethren. They are 
seen in their hosts first of all, and like the figures in Angelico’s 
Assumption they seem from a distance to be all alike. Finally, 
they are known as individuals, with lives whose rhythm was 
that of our own, but whose melody was so very different. 

The ‘* Storia di Cristo ’’ of Giovanni Papini came before 
the world in 1921 and found many readers and admirers. It 
was the work of one who had found Christ, or rather it was 
the finding of Christ. Since that date its author has been 
passing through the process outlined above, and recently he 
has produced a volume of studies of his acquaintances among 
the children of God, and he calls it, ‘‘ The Workers in the 
Vineyard.” 

Anyone who read the studies of present-day personalities 
published by Papini before his conversion (of which some 
have been published in translation under the title, ‘‘ Four and 
twenty minds ’’) will be aware of his clarity of vision and force 
of expression, and these qualities are now matured by the con- 
tentment of faith. The figures are made to stand out as do 
the black cypresses against the Tuscan sky: the details of 
men’s characters are set in contrasts like the many-coloured 
marbles of the Duomo in his own Firenze. In the new work 
as in the old there is a vigour that compels thought in a 
languid age. One of the shrewdest criticisms of Croce’s 
esthetic was delivered by Papini when he pointed out that in 
it the definitions proceeded circle-wise, so that the reader 
ended by discovering that intuition was intuition. In this new 
book there are judgments of the same power. ‘‘ The modern 
novel,’’ says Papini, ‘‘ is a hospital with cemetery attached.”’ 

The sketch of St. Ignatius, the bulk of which is here pre- 
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sented in translation, is worth attention as coming from one 
already an accredited judge of men and now a serious student 
of his Faith. 

I. 

“* Tt is useless to hide the truth : St. Ignatius is unpopular. 
Even among Catholics there are many who admire him as a 
great saint, but few love him. 

Goethe, a pagan, could cast amorous glances at the portrait 
of St. Philip Neri; Sabatier, a Protestant, could devote him- 
self to St. Francis; Shaw, an atheist, finds a passion for St. 
Joan, but the creator of the Society of Jesus is the object of 
no one’s affections. Even those who esteem him lack the 
power to visualize him in the imagination and enter into sym- 
pathy with him. Those remote from him respect him as 
politician and mystic, if they are acquainted with him; or 
despise him as one without peer among devout hypocrites 
when they are in total ignorance of him and his. Such is the 
prerogative of ignorance.”’ 

After some enlargement of this idea Papini continues his 
explanation of this neglect, giving his own opinion. 

** There is, however, a reason less noticed but more pro- 
found, and it is this, that St. Ignatius by his own character and 
by the mission he chose is in a certain sense the most com- 
pletely Catholic of the saints. The enemies of Catholicism, 
those distant in spirit from Rome and—a greater number— 
the less fervent among Catholics are too far from him to 
understand him fully; that is, to love him. 

Let us be clear on the point. The saints are not to be 
assigned places according to their Catholicity, for all of them 
recognized and bowed to the laws of the Church and the 
authority of the Pope. Yet the majority of them, while ever 
showing the respect that is due to the visible Head of the 
Church, gave themselves up by preference to prayer, to 
preaching the Divine word, to the relief of misery, bodily and 
spiritual. St. Ignatius joined these works more closely with 
the direct defence of that Body of Christ upon earth which is 
His Church. This innovation, while giving strength and 
efficacy to his Society, and meeting the urgent needs of the 
time, is itself the reason why his character is inscrutable to 
non-Catholics, who are wont to be drawn by the humanitarian 
and picturesque aspects of sanctity, and to those Catholics 
who, being human, show preference for one who comes to bind 
up their wounds and fill their mouths and ill comprehend one 
who sacrifices himself on behalf of that unity in the body 
which is necessary to the salvation of the members.”’ 
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After pointing out how St. Ignatius wished the distinctive 
virtue of his Order to be obedience, Papini proceeds to show 
that this in itself is sufficient to account for the unpopularity 
that is his. 

** Among all the Christian virtues which are belauded even 
by non-Christians, the virtue of obedience is in modern times 
viewed with the greatest disapproval. For this too, then, 
the Company of Ignatius appears directly opposed to the 
obsessing spirit of rebellion of these later centuries, and in 
consequence of this it enjoys such unpopularity. 

Obedience, however, to the right-minded Christian, has as 
many titles to esteem and admiration as chastity or a life of 
prayer. Original sin, though its root was pride, declared 
itself as disobedience. Whoever wishes to return to the per- 
fection of Adam unfallen must rid himself of the first among 
many disqualifications, his attitude of rebellion towards God 
and His appointed representatives.” 

“To give up one’s will,’’ wrote St. Ignatius, ‘‘ is more 
meritorious than to raise the dead.’’ These words seem 
blasphemous to Lutheran sanctimoniousness which even to- 
day, by way of the French Revolution and its countless 
Saturnalian offshoots, dims that apology for an intellect which 
is the property of the semi-brutes of to-day ; yet the words are 
fraught with significance, since one’s own will generally 
means egoism, self-love, pride, and the quintessence of treason 
against God. The famous phrase, ‘‘ Perinde ac cadaver "’ 
[just as a dead man], is but a striking figure, such as genius 
is wont to employ, that shows how the proud, fleshy Adam 
in us has to die that the spirit may live unto a higher life, 
desiring and ready to labour for union with the Source of all 
life. Yet notice what happens! Epictetus speaks of man as 
a wraith that is dragged behind a corpse, and all the wits and 
wiseacres and the philosophers who lack both love and wisdom 
beam with approval. If a saint talks about corpses, this same 
anthropocephalous herd stands aghast and whinnies with 
dismay.”’ , 

Il. 

In this section the contrast between St. Ignatius and Luther 
is worked out, and not merely are the two men’s lives con- 
trasted in point of chronology, but much more for the opposite 
tendencies of their personalities. The contrast in dates is 
omitted here, as it has become by now a common-place with 
panegyrists. 

‘* These two ‘ storm-centres ’ are really the principal figures 
of the new century, and beside them Charles V. and Francis I. 
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are effervescent youths who stand on a point of honour over 
broken toys. This appears clearly for reasons other than 
chronological. Not only did Ignatius’ company construct a 
great dyke against the Lutherans in the North, but he also, 
as a cavalier transformed, presented an utter contrast in spirit 
to the unconventual friar. 

The mate of Catherine Bora sowed pride and revolt wher- 
ever he went. St. Ignatius laid as foundation to his work 
humility and obedience. 

The chief weapon of the Reformation was its so-called free- 
dom of thought : as if every margrave or village cobbler could 
by right of birth undertake by himself the interpretation of 
the Scriptures without referring to that Church which has 
‘ from the beginning held in trust the books of Revelation and 
which has the guidance of the very Spirit who dictated them ! 
St. Ignatius, on the other hand, wrote at the end of his 
* Exercises ’ these very definite words: ‘ We must ever con- 
sider, being ready in all things to believe that what seems to 
me to be white is black, if the hierarchial Church so deter- 
mine.’ These words have raised the hair of even the least 
hirsute of Pyrrhonic philosophers, but with what logical 
reason it would be hard to say, since Scepticism and in 
general all agnostic and relativist philosophies begin precisely 
by sending broadcast doubts whose name is legion upon the 
veracity of our senses. St. Ignatius in a formula that is 
essentially and deliberately paradoxical wishes to drive home 
the necessity of obedience to authority hierarchically con- 
stituted. Our human liberty remains always intact because 
each one of us freely chooses to be a Catholic : the choice once 
made, with thorough and careful consideration, we must 
loyally abide by all its consequences. If it was permitted to 
everyone, be he layman or clerk, to call white what the Church 
defines to be black, then farewell discipline and order, farewell 
to unity and to the Church herself! But, since Christ has 
willed the Church to be, and since the Church is necessary 
for salvation to those who have declared their adherence to 
Christ in His Church, it is reasonable for the believer, even 
when not aware that Christ has endowed His Church with 
Infallibility, to renounce his own fallible opinion rather than 
jeopardize the untold benefits that accrue to himself and to all 
men from the authority of the Church. 

It would be a lesser evil to run the Tisk of falling into error 
over one detail than to demolish the house which gives us 
hospitality and which is the one refuge worthy of spirits that 
aspire to the authentic freedom of heaven. 
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Rightly considered, Luther’s great new idea has as its 
main principle sloth. The utterly carnal monk calls to mind 
one fine day the fact that of himself he is unable to master 
the animal lust that is in each one of us, and then, to free him- 
self from labour and remorse he wrests the sense of a text 
of St. Paul, and declares that lust cannot be mastered and 
that by nothing but the infinite merits of the Blood of Christ 
is salvation possible. As may be seen, the theory is most 
accommodating, since it dispenses man from labouring and 
toiling to be more perfect and worthy-of grace—a theory, as 
I said, invented by a resourceful spiritual idleness for the use 
of resourceful idlers. 

To Luther, Divine Grace is all and the human will naught. 
St. Ignatius, reasserting the complete and harmonious doc- 
trine of the Church, does not ignore Grace but assigns to it 
a definite place, while on the other hand he insists on the co- 
operation of our will. Even more: since Grace is altogether 
from God (and over God we have no power save our prayer to 
and co-operation with Him) he insists more strongly on the 
part that concerns man. By his free-will, over which he has 
direct power, a Christian must co-operate: Grace, that is 
necessary for us to work out our sanctification and make 
assured our salvation, cannot fail to be ours in the measure of 
our correspondence. Luther waits, sprawled full-length and 
with gaping mouth for God’s condescension to save him: St. 
Ignatius teaches us to progress as far as we can, on our own 
legs, even at the cost of great weariness, for there at the end 
of our journey the greatest of consolations will be ours without 
fail. 

‘Human means must be used as if the divine were not, 
and divine as if human were not.’ This wise maxim of St. 
Ignatius is equally removed from the atheist haughtiness of 
the Stoics and from the listless Lutheran doctrine of Justifica- 
tion. 

If anyone consider more at length this contrast between the 
two leaders of reform and counter-reform, he will be in a 
position to see how from Luther’s heresy (now withered and 
petrified in the lands of its origin) have progressively issued 
hundreds of creeds, sects and churchlets by a process of 
atomization which is due to the individualistic nature of his 
false doctrine; while the Society of Jesus, however calum- 
niated, persecuted, and finally at one time suppressed, has 
succeeded in saving from infection a large part of Europe, in 
conquering to Christ many regions of Asia and America and 
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is still to-day one of the most reliable legions of the Church 
and one of the greater intellectual forces of the world.”’ 


Il. 
In this section Papini exhorts his readers to study Ignatius 
t first hand, in his own self-revelations. 

“* All men take notice of the lofty citadel, both those who 
find + it a reason for courage and those who would over- 
throv —_: its architect and commander is, except to those of his 
own household, an unknown figure, and his life is little more 
than the outline of a myth. 

To put an end more quickly to this disrespectful ignorance, 
one should read the most authentic and significant document 
which, along with his letters, St. Ignatius has left of himself : 
the memoirs which he dictated, between 1553 and 1555, to Fr. 
Gonzales de Camara and to Fr. Jerome Nadal. These 
memoirs, obtained after much insistence and transcribed faith- 
fully and with simplicity, end on the eve of the foundation 
of the Society (1538) and hark back to the siege of Pamplona 
(1521). Thus they give but seventeen years of the sixty-five 
that the saint spent on earth; but they are the most decisive 
and the richest in spiritual discoveries, years that transformed 
an officer full of gallantry and ambition into the general of 
an army of ascetics and apostles. 

The life of St. Ignatius falls into three divisions that de- 
crease in length and increase in grandeur. In the first thirty 
years (1491- 1521) he was courtier, soldier, and sinner... . 

; in the following twenty years (1521-1540) he was 
apostle, penitent and pilgrim; in the last fifteen (1541- 
1556) he was the great captain of souls, lawgiver and 
conqueror. Yet in these three stages that carried the Basque 
nobleman from the ‘‘ casa solariega ’’ of Azpeitia to the altar 
of St. Peter’s and to the heavenly choirs, he, thirteenth son 
of Don Beltramo Yanez de Onaz y Loyola, remained, in the 
general features of his character, what he was by birth, a 
knight. After being page to Don Giovanni Velazquez de 
Cuettan he became (1518) lieutenant. of the Duke of Najera, 
Viceroy of Navarre, and after less than four years knight of 
Our Lady and soldier of Christ, ending up as a Paladin of the 
Church, proved by long trials in zeal and charity, and com- 
mander of an heroic Company. 


t The original text (partly Spanish, partly Italian) is published in Monumenta 
Historica S.J.—Mon. Ignatiana, Series I1V., Vol. I., Madrid, 1909, Pp. 3198. 
There is a French translation (E. Thibaut, S.J-., Bruges, Beyaert, 1924), a 
Spanish (I. M. March, S.J., Barcelona, R. Casulleras, 1920), an English (E. M. 
Rix, London, Sands, 1900), a German (A. Feder, Ratisbon, 1922), and an 
Italian (Firenze, Libreria Editrice Fiorentina, 1928). 
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His soul, after his thirtieth year, is altered : the ogler of fair 
ladies and the expert in sword-play is a bare-footed pilgrim, 
a student who goes begging, and finally a saint, but his 
*‘ forma mentis ’’ continues to be chivalrous and military. 
His conception of the world is feudal and soldierly. God is. 
the Emperor, and all things ought to combine to His glory : 
the commander-in-chief on earth is the Pope, who myst se 
obeyed to the death : the captains of the army are si ee ‘riors 
of religious orders : the soldiers are the body of the t.. thYul. 

In his youth Ignatius read Amadis of Gaul or El Caballero 
Cifar ; later he meditated on the life of Christ and the Golden 
Legend, and instead of proposing to himself as models the 
Cid Campeador or Esplandiano he made the attempt to joust 
with St. Francis and St. Dominic. The emulation of great 
warriors gives place to the imitation of saints, but are not 
warriors and saints alike heroes, that is, men capable of great 
things, of victories in the face of odds, victories impossible 
to the common run of mediocre men? Don Quixote, after 
reading tales of chivalry, went forth as a knight-errant with- 
out rhyme or reason ; St. Ignatius on the contrary went forth 
with increase of wisdom ready to become knight-errant of the 
Blessed Virgin and of Christ and champion of the King of 
Kings. 

Like all great souls he could only be satisfied with greatness 
—and this he did not find except where it is boundless and 
eternal, in the arms of his God, in the war of the most High 
Majesty. He was a born soldier, destined to do battle ; he was 
a born leader, destined to command. But sacker of cities and 
captain of foot make a poor show, as titles, beside saver of 
souls and guide of apostles; they differ, in fact, by all that 
separates poor earthly repute from the undying glory of 
heaven. St. Ignatius, in his love of the highest perfection 
and true greatness, made his choice, knowing that he would 
have to pay for his high place in the coin of humiliation, 
annoyance, mortification, and all manner of torment, chosen 
and enjoyed out of love—but a knight is not worthy of his 
surpassing dignity without trials and scars. He had always 
aimed high : the lady of his aspirations—of a lowly provincial 
officer’s dreams—was a queen, Germaine de Foix, widow of 
Ferdinand the Catholic: but he mounted higher still when, 
that night at Monserrat, he gave himself to the service of the 
Queen of heaven—ever a knight but now with the super- 
natural knighthood of the saints. 

There ever remained in his fancy—even in the cave at 
Manresa, when he had given up all the puny grandeurs of 
the world—this dominant idea, that a nobleman is made for 
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service : again, in the Spiritual Exercises, there reappears the 
figure of a king who calls his gentlemen to go forth liberating 
and conquering. 

When, in the full maturity of his powers, he frames the 
first statutes of the Society, by the constraint of some instinct 
he is led to give to the new Order an organization that some- 
what resembles the subordination of army-commands, rightly 
based upon the absolute authority of the commander-in-chief 
and on the strict observance of discipline by the men. 

The Christian knight, ‘ énorme et délicat ’ as the Middle 
Ages conceived him and would have him to be, and as he 
still remained in the wilds of Guipuzcoa in the early sixteenth 
century, is not merely one who rides out into the tilting-yard 
or pays court to fair ladies : he is the harrier of infidels, cham- 
pion of the weak, saviour of cities and nations. St. Ignatius 
in his life sublimated this knightly errand, and not only waged 
war on heresy but became the servant of the sick, the relief of 
the poor, the liberator of souls. The part that kindness and 
good-works had in the life of St. Ignatius is unknown to most 
people, but it is not the least part of his life, and perhaps it 
is the one that would most endear him to them. From the 
time of his withdrawal to Manresa he gave himself up to 
the care of bodily ills in the hospitals and to the care of souls 
in streets, hovels, ships, and all places frequented of men. 
He lived on alms, but always gave away to the poor the greater 
part of what he had begged for himself. At times, when he 
was alone and in strange lands, he gave away all that he had 
on his back, and once he even undertook a long and wearisome 
journey on foot to go to the assistance of a companion who 
had robbed him of what little money he had managed to 
scrape together for his studies. He spent long years in school 
and university, not indeed moved by any egoistical craving 
for knowledge, but in order to be armed for the defence of 
Catholic truth and to be better able to instruct those souls 
that came across his path.”’ 

Naturally, no study of St. Ignatius’ character is complete 
without some reference to his book of ‘‘ Spiritual Exercises.”’ 
From the judgment a man makes of this book can be learnt 
the depth of his insight into the character of Ignatius. The 
final section of Papini’s sketch, which deals with the 
‘* Spiritual Exercises,’’ is reserved for future publication, as 
it merits comparison with and illu$tration from the views of 
other Catholic men of letters, if only for the fact that they 
cannot fail to have been impressed by the studied baldness 
of St. Ignatius’ writing. 

J. H. CREHAN. 
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ALPHONS DIEPENBROCK 


T is not without significance that the first musical com- 
[== in Protestant Holland, just as in Protestant 

England, to give the modern national school its start, 
to achieve personal distinction as a composer of strikingly 
original ideas and expression, and for this purpose to acquire 
and develop a technique of a character known in its time as 
ultra-modern, should be a Catholic. Alphons Diepenbrock 
was born in the year 1862, so that he was just in time to 
benefit by and to take part in the revival of Dutch culture 
which occurred in the 'eighties of last century and which 
produced the poets Jacques Perk, Helene Swarth, Willem 
Kloos, the painters, Mathew, Willem and Jacob Maris, Josef 
Israels, Jan Toorop and many other workers whose influence 
is to be found in all the work of the present generation. 
In that same decade, at the time when Diepenbrock was 
in the most susceptible period of his creative life, there came 
into existence the Wagner Society, the Conservatory and the 
Concertgebouw Orchestra, all in Amsterdam, Diepenbrock’s 
own city. The enthusiastic student seized these and other 
opportunities to make himself thoroughly acquainted with 
the work of Wagner and (more rare in those days) of Berlioz. 
Still stronger was the influence exerted by the performances 
under Daniel de Lange of the works of the great classical 
writers of choral music, or Palestrina, of Orlando di Lassus, 
of the great English madrigalists. 

Palestrina’s pure, silver-white style [says Mr. Sem 
Dresden in his little study of the “ Musical Life in the 
Netherlands since 1880” ], the inward fire which finds 
expression in his work, his melodic undulation, rhythmic 
structure in absolute relation with the accent and signifi- 
cance of the words, his disposition of the voices, taught 
Diepenbrock more of the mysteries of music than the few 
lessons (he had some violin lessons from H. Eisendorn) 
which he had enjoyed in his youth. 

The same writer also draws attention to the generally 
“increasing influence of Catholic culture” at that period, 
and there can be no question that it was his own personal 
religion which gave to Diepenbrock a truer insight into the 
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significance of this culture than was possessed by his non- 
Catholic contemporaries who also studied it. In the first 
instance he was not intended to be a musician by profession, 
and when in 1882, at the age of twenty, he wrote an 
a-capella chorus, “Dammerung,” no one, in spite of the 
excellent writing for the voices, took it seriously. His subject 
was that of the classical languages, and his one professional 
appointment was obtained at the age of 25, when he was 
nominated teacher of Latin and Greek at the gymnasium, or 
high-school, at ’s-Hertogenbosch. This appointment he held 
for about six years, when he returned to his native city to 
devote himself to composition. He had up to that time 
something like a dozen short works to his credit, all, with 
the exception of a Festive March for orchestra, for voices 
either alone or with instrumental accompaniment. He had 
also written practically nothing for use in Church. He began 
his new career with settings of Ave Maria and Jesu dulcis 
memoria for solos, voice and organ. With these and his other 
works as a fitting technical experience he next attempted 
a Mass. At that time, in 1891, male-voice choirs, or more 
strictly men’s voice choirs, had already become the general 
rule in Holland as they still continue, and it was for this 
combination, with the organ and a single solo voice, that 
he found his most inspiring expression. 

This, though not the biggest in conception of his works, 
or the most obviously beautiful, is the one that in all pro- 
bability will be remembered and sung longer than any 
other. In it one gets the whole heartfelt joy of the 
man in his religion, his faith and trust in his Re- 
deemer, his worship and praise of his Creator, all the 
highest emotions of which a young man who has found, and 
who knows he has found, the best thing in this world and the 
next. It was his first instalment of what he should pay for 
the pearl of great price. His second, just as much a religious 
work, and that of a pious Catholic obedient to the law of the 
Church and entering fully into her spirit, though by reason 
of the employment of the orchestra less suitable for regular 
use in the Church’s services, was his great Te Deum for four 
solo voices, double choir and orchestra. In both of these 
works one hears not only the musician of talent and the pious 
Catholic, but also the widely read’scholar saturated in that 
universal culture which is as much the heritage of the Church 
as are her higher gifts. Like his great precursor he uses the 
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words as living and familiar expressions of his own thoughts 
and feelings. Architectural as both works are, there is in 
neither of them anything that approaches the merely formal. 
Each voice, each instrument, has a part technically suited to its 
particular qualities, but to this is added that quality of spon- 
taneity that can arise only when the music is the natural 
complement of the words. Whatever difficulties of a technical 
kind there may be, the singers find a joy in overcoming them 
because they cannot but feel that the notes and the nuances 
of tone are those which belong to the words. To the hearer 
is added the richness of expression arising from the perfectly 
balanced tone-colouring, a richness again that is no mere 
sensual joy, but one that is enhanced by its absolute appro- 
priateness to the spiritual character of the work. 

In these Diepenbrock is perhaps less distinctively Dutch 
than in most of his other sacred works. They are the largest 
and most universal in their appeal. Yet one does hear from 
time to time those qualities of rich tone-colour, suggestive 
of the material colours in the paintings of Rembrandt or 
Frans Hals, and there is that somewhat heavy tread which 
is characteristic of the Teutonic races and of the Dutch in 
particular, which one finds in matters of religion just as in 
other matters. To those who know them it is almost amazing 
that the Mass in church and the Te Deum in the Concert 
room are not frequently heard in other countries than that of 
their origin. Possibly the Dutch method of publication, with 
an expensive vocal score and the voice parts published each 
separately for the use of the singers, militates against a ready 
acceptance in England where each singer likes to see as well 
as to hear what the others are doing. If only the demand 
which they deserve were created, however, it is pretty certain 
that the Dutch publishers or their British agents would see 
to it that a suitable edition for British singers were put on 
the market. 

Not all Diepenbrock’s sacred music is on this high level, and 
it is unfortunate that the work most frequently sung, possibly 
because it is short and requires no special forces, is much 
below what one is led to expect from these great works. This 
is the little liturgical setting of Zantum ergo for male voices 
and organ, which is in the repertory of practically every 
Church choir in Holland. Short as it is and set in accord- 
ance with the rule that ‘the music of both stanzas shall be 
substantially the same (the arrangement of the voice parts 
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varies somewhat in the second stanza) it is still far from 
being easy to sing, while anything short of a perfect per- 
formance makes it an inexpressive and unintelligible jumble 
of sounds at one point and a more or less banal one for the 
rest. Only once, amongst hundreds of times of hearing it, 
have I heard it rendered as it should be, and this by a choir 
from a small provincial town, though the occasion was a 
national festival of Church music. This, like most of his 
other Church music, remained long in manuscript but 
evidently was passed round and copied in many places. Other 
works of the same character and of varying qualities include 
“Coelestis urbs Jerusalem,” “ Stabat Mater dolorosa’’ and 
““Stabat Mater preciosa,” all for mixed voice a-capella 
choir, “‘ Veni Creator Spiritus ’’ and “ Ecce quo modo ” the 
former for male-voice choir and organ and the latter without 
organ, and a number of works for solo voice and organ. The 
most popular of these is a very effective and at times beauti- 
ful setting of ‘‘ Jesu dulcis memoria,” another which is heard 
from time to time being a setting of the ‘‘Memorare.” 

In the official list of Diepenbrock’s works it is stated that 
this last was afterwards arranged to an Italian translation 
with pianoforte accompaniment. Knowing the work itself 
and knowing the composer’s susceptibility to the language to 
which he set his music one ventures to suggest that there is 
some mistake here. While not so typically Italian in its style 
as is the other song, ‘“ Come raggio di sol,” with which the 
publishers have associated it, there is sufficient of the modern 
Italian musical atmosphere about it to make one think that 
the Italian words, rather than the Latin ones, were in the 
composer’s mind when he wrote the music. That in Diepen- 
brock’s own list the date of the Latin setting is 1903 and 
that of the Italian 1917 may well be only an intimation that 
he wrote out the Latin version at the earlier date owing to 
the greater possibility of its being sung, while the op- 
portunity of an Italian performance fourteen years later 
made him bring forward his original conception. This sus- 
ceptibility to language is to be discovered in practically all 
Diepenbrock’s songs, of which he wrote nearly fifty in Dutch, 
German, French, Italian and Latin. Forty years ago there 
was scarcely another composer more typically Dutch than 
Diepenbrock as he appeared in his’settings of Frederik van 
Eeden’s “ De klare dag,” Jacques Perk’s “Avondzang” and 
Albert Verwey’s “Maanlicht.” Equally, however, he might 
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easily be mistaken for a German composer in his many set- 
tings of the poems of Goethe, Novalis, and others and only a 
little less for a Frenchman in those of the poems of 
Baudelaire, Verlaine and de Puymaly. 

It is this susceptibility to dialectic and other influences 
that have made a number even of his admirers refuse to 
class him among those who have set on foot again the small 
but growing national school of Dutch composers. Yet not 
even his two great contemporaries, Bernard Zweers, who was 
his senior by about eight years, and Johan Wagenaar who 
was born in the same year as himself, have been more Dutch 
in their feeling or had more influence, as composers, in the 
foundation of that school. One says, as composers, par- 
ticularly because Zweers and Wagenaar have had a strong 
influence in other ways, as teachers and as conductors, while 
the influence of Diepenbrock has been exercised almost, if 
not entirely, through his compositions. In those which 
accompany the works of Vondel, for instance, the absolute 
relation to the style of the drama, which is itself coloured 
largely not only by the ideas of the Dutch poet who, even 
before he was received into the Church was largely Catholic 
in culture, but also by the peculiar Dutch idioms and 
language of the period. In his music to “ The Birds” of 
Aristophanes, with which Londoners have just made a partial 
acquaintance, one gets something of the classical feeling of 
humour, and also of the then modern German feeling, for 
Diepenbrock at the time he wrote this was still in the old 
tradition. The one drawback from which those who hear 
the Overture to this or any other of his dramatic works is 
that it is almost impossible to get the right atmosphere. 
Although he began somewhat late in life to write for the 
theatre Diepenbrock had a natural technique which quickly 
developed, so that the Overture leads direct to the drama 
with whatever incidental music may occur in it. And this 
latter is in the strictest sense incidental rather than illus- 
trative. It is inseparable from the words and the action. 

Of direct followers of Diepenbrock it is difficult to speak. 
Certainly among those who devote their attention chiefly to 
Church music, Hendrik Andriessen, Willem van Heydt, 
Philip Loots, Johan Winnubst, Theo van der Bijl and others 
like them, have laid themselves open to his influence. Alex 
Voormolen, who has written some extraordinarily effective 
music to P. C. Boutens’ Dutch version of the Sister Beatrice 
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legend and also has made some very fine songs of the shorter 
poems of that writer, has in a number of cases shown an 
intimate relationship with the older composer, while Jan 
Ingenhoven, before he entered upon his career in Germany, 
Matthijs Vermeulen and others less well-known have some 
degree of this relationship. What Diepenbrock has done 
more than anything else is to impress upon all his countrymen 
the seriousness of their art, the importance of music in 
religion, the need to lay themselves open to the best influences 
from all countries, the desirability of wide general culture 
and particularly of a real knowledge of the old music of the 
Church both official, that is plainsong, and unofficial, and 
the absolute necessity of sincerity in self-expression and 
freedom from the mere copying of the methods of their own 
time. He was no mere talented musician with a fluency and 
grip of the technique and esthetics of his art, but first and 
foremost a sincere Catholic, for whom outward forms are 
only the covering of a deep love of God and man. For this 
reason his influence is not confined to his direct followers but 
spreads to all classes first of musicians and amateurs and 
from them to others, so that the Dutchman who has never 
known him and who knows but little of his work is still 
proud to belong to the same nation and to make some effort 
to live up to his example. To the average Dutch musician 
England is known as the land of Elgar; the Englishman 
may well repay the compliment by calling Holland the land 
of Diepenbrock. 

HERBERT ANTCLIFFE. 














TRUTH IN HISTORY’ 


ITH a sure instinct the Catholic Church in 
\ ," England, whenever the grip of persecution on her 
throat relaxed for a moment, used her voice in 
giving testimony, like her Founder, to the truth; not merely 
in the unequivocal utterances of her glorious martyrs, spoken 
with the halter round their necks, but also in such printed 
documents as she could manage to put forth in spite of her 
ruthless foes. The writings of Allen, Persons, Campion, 
Southwell, and others, in the hottest days of persecution, fur- 
nish the clearest refutation of the radical falsehood on which 
that persecution sought to base itself, sc., that the adherents of 
the old Faith were traitors to their country and betrayers of 
her true interests. Challoner in later and calmer times vin- 
dicated the Catholic remnant from the same false charge. 
Lingard, still in pre-Emancipation days, produced a History 
of England which, although it traverses at almost every point 
the great Protestant Tradition, has never been convicted of 
undue partiality for Catholics. But that Tradition, once 
literary England became mainly Protestant, was so per- 
sistently renewed and corroborated as time went on, that it 
has almost defied exposure. It needed the decay of Pro- 
testantism as a religion and the spread of indifferentism 
amongst English folk, to begin the overthrow in the public 
mind of the prejudice on which their creed and their political 
action were for ages based. Previously, skilfully interlocked 
with patriotic sentiment and buttressed by political advantage, 
it had, in the course of two and a half centuries, by constant 
reiteration and in defect of effective contradiction, permeated 
the whole of English literature. With History, which should 
be the fount of truth, thus itself poisoned, other de- 
pendent branches of literature were necessarily infected as 
well. And of course it remains so to this day: English 
Classical literature cannot but be in the main non-Catholic, 
even though the nation in the main returns to the Faith. 
Outside the range of religious and philosophic writing, it 
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is only in the field of history that the absence of the full truth 
has direct evil effects. Since experience and a right inter- 
pretation of it are the chief means of progress, a nation, 
wrongly informed about its past, is to that extent handicapped 
in its present. Now, the idea that the religious upheaval in 
England, called the Reformation, was a breaking of intel- 
lectual fetters, an advance in political freedom, a gain to 
civilization, a healthy economic development, whereas it was 
practically the opposite to all these desirable things, has dis- 
torted and still distorts historical thinking among Protestants. 
Only of late years and very gradually and chiefly amongst 
those who have no polemical axe to grind, is the real character 
of the English Reformation becoming apparent in England. 
Writing on the Quater-Centenary of Luther in 1917, the late 
Archbishop of Canterbury expressed the typical Protestant 
view of that event: ‘‘ He must be surely blind [he wrote] to 
the lessons of history who fails to see that the reformation of 
the sixteenth century did, in the Providence of God, bring 
immeasurable blessing both to the Church and peoples in 
Europe and throughout the world.’’ Accordingly, history, 
as Lord Davidson reads it, and as it is probably taught still 
in all non-Catholic schools, reveals ‘‘immeasurable blessing’”’ 
in the destruction of the unity of Christendom, the substitution 
of fog for faith, the rejection of the supernatural, the divorce 
of morality from religion, the growth of State absolutism, the 
de-Christianizing of society—all demonstrably results of 
Luther’s revolt. The post-Christianity of our time, the doc- 
trinal and ethical chaos, neo-paganism, modernism, and the 
cult of superstition, follow logically from Luther’s rejection 
of Church authority and yet we are styled blind if we do not 
see in it ‘‘ immeasurable blessing ”’ ! 

Happily, as we have suggested, the typical Protestant view 
has come to be suspected by many whose interests are not 
concerned in its maintenance or whose zeal for historical 
truth has triumphed over inherited prejudice. The move- 
ment really began with our political emancipation. After 
Catholics were acknowledged not to be anti-English, their 
Church was reckoned as possibly not anti-Christian. The 
spirit of the Oxford Movement further enabled men to see, a 
little more clearly, the true nature of the sixteenth century 
rupture with the Catholic Church. Writers like Cobbett, 
from the Whig side, showed its sinéster results to national 
prosperity. The old type of historian, of course, persisted : 
J. A. Froude is a notable example. But in Maitland, and 
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especially in Dr. James Gairdner, the Catholic meets almost 
for the first time in non-Catholics, a fair recognition of the 
facts as recorded in contemporary Catholic sources. Some 
eleven years ago, a paper in this periodical, called ‘‘ The Lie 
in English History ’’ (January, 1919), paid due tribute to 
Gairdner’s ‘‘ Lollardy and the Reformation,’’ saying, 
amongst other things, that ‘‘ we cannot exaggerate the im- 
portance of this testimony for, although the writer merely 
corroborates the common Catholic view, it is a view which 
hitherto has received scant hearing from the non-Catholic 
side.’’ But Gairdner’s honesty, alas, has not proved very 
infectious. The common Protestant account of the character 
and influence of the Church in England, whether before, 
during or after the Reformation, is still disfigured by gross 
misunderstanding and misrepresentation. Some of the mem- 
bers of the Elizabethan State-made establishment have per- 
suaded themselves that they are the original English Catholic 
Church ; others that they represent the early Church before 
it became corrupt, whilst the ordinary secular text-book has 
no settled view save that Catholicism spells Popery and that 
Popery is un-English. 

Think then of Truth’s handicap. Every non-Catholic 
school in the land, in so far as it is inspired by the Protestant 
Tradition, is daily filling the minds of its pupils with wrong 
information about the nature, history and functions of the 
Church. Because of its mere ignorance, the history-class 
must necessarily deny the insistent claim of the Church to be 
God’s representative and mouth-piece, the teacher of the 
nations, the guarantee of revelation, the source and support 
of Christian morality. This cannot but be so. Until men 
believe and think as we do, they cannot teach as we do. All 
that we can hope for is that injurious fictions concerning us 
will be gradually laid aside and that hostile misrepresentations 
of facts may take a more charitable colour and that religious 
zeal may realize the duty of equipping itself with knowledge. 

It is here that our zeal has an obvious duty to perform, 
and that is, to multiply the evidences for the true view of our 
past religious history : to supply, in other words, the know- 
ledge which our Protestant neighbours lack. For that reason 
we welcome the books which the accident of publication has 
grouped together here, since they indicate that present-day 
Catholics are alive to their duty and are not appalled by the 
magnitude of the enterprise before them—the conversion of 
the mind of England to historical truth. These volumes are 
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merely a few of the latest which our generation has produced. 
The names of Gasquet, Burton, Bernard and Wilfred Ward, 
Birt, Butler, Belloc, Barry, Chesterton, Pollen, Morris, 
Chapman, Phillips, Hay, Ronan—to mention only those that 
occur to memory at the moment—stand for a mass of scholarly 
research into Catholic history, almost non-existent thirty years 
ago. These men have laboured, many indeed are happily 
still labouring, to overthrow the huge barrier of prejudice 
between the mind of the nation and historical truth, and the 
batch of writers under notice here are worthy collaborators 
in that great and salutary task. 

Fr. Philip Hughes’ ‘‘ Study in Political History,”’ although 
making use only of published sources, is a very valuable con- 
tribution to our understanding of the fortunes of Catholicism 
in England for a century and a half before Emancipation. It 
considers the fate of ‘‘ The Catholic Question ’’ in politics 
from the Revolution onwards, when with the dethronement of 
James II., England became predominantly a Protestant 
nation and any real danger of a Catholic reaction finally dis- 
appeared. The picture of political corruption, injustice and 
misgovernment which the first century of Protestant Ascen- 
dancy exhibits, is displayed in much detail by the author, 
for he has to show the species of society from which the just 
claims of Catholics had to win a hearing. His treatment of 
an extremely interesting period of English history—the rule 
of the Whig aristocracy, the struggles of the Crown for free- 
dom, the spread of liberal ideas from France, the beginnings 
of democracy—shows a real grasp of the philosophy of 
history, i.e., the influence of great intellectual conceptions 
imperfectly embodied in great men. Fr. Hughes does not 
attempt a full account of those times. They have been des- 
cribed over and over again, both by Whig and Tory, and, 
though political bias may vary the emphasis, there is little 
room in these accounts for religious prejudice to distort the 
facts. Never in the nation’s history had religious belief or 
religious principle less influence on political life than in that 
self-satisfied and wholly materialistic age. Totally unlike 
the French, the English Revolution was a revolt of a section 
of the aristocracy against the monarchy, and, though repre- 
sented as establishing Parliamentary Government in England, 
all that the Bill of Rights produced was the political domina- 
tion, for a century, of a close oligarchy of politicians, noble 
in name but mainly of recent creation and far from noble in 
morality. The only Hanoverian monarch to regain some 
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royal power was George III., and he succeeded only by em- 
ploying the weapon of his opponents—Parliamentary cor- 
ruption. 

The wonder is that in such a community ‘‘ The Catholic 
Question ”’ could ever have emerged into political discussion. 
Catholics themselves, still exposed to various forms of perse- 
cution, still liable in property and even life for the practice of 
their faith, were the last people to court notice. All they 
wanted was to be left in peace, outlawed and downtrodden 
though they were, lest worse should befall. It was an external 
event, the needs of the campaign against the American 
colonies, that first turned the thoughts of the authorities to 
the possibility of using these Catholic outlaws as soldiers and 
to the expediency of making them some concessions in return. 
And from that moment expediency was the sole guiding 
motive in the long and tortuous process of Catholic Emancipa- 
tion. Even those who saw the iniquity of the whole penal 
code and of the savage bigotry that underlay it, did not 
generally venture to appeal to any higher motive than fear 
of the political consequences of refusal, to support their pleas 
for justice. Even the great Burke, in this less great than his 
rival Fox, was an opportunist. 

As a contribution to Catholic history, the value of Fr. 
Hughes’ philosophical study lies in its exposure, complete 
and absolute, of the failure of the English Protestant Ascen- 
dancy to achieve any measure of just dealing, political or 
religious, except under pressure of external force, and 
secondly in diagnosing, also for the benefit of non-Catholics, 
the prolonged internal feuds within the Catholic body, which 
had their share in delaying emancipation. He does justice to 
Irish and English, to Milner and Butler, alike. Especially 
clear and useful is his differentiation of the English and Irish 
aspects of ‘‘ The Catholic Question,’’ based on their distinct 
national fortunes. It was in the Irish ‘‘ colonial ’’ Parlia- 
ment that Protestant Ascendancy assumed its most virulent 
and persistent form, with evil consequences which time has 
not yet obliterated. The Orange atrocities which, with 
Government connivance, caused the uprising of 1798 were the 
faithful expression of its spirit, a spirit which in our own day 
has been freely and frequently exercised in the Protestant 
north. The student who wishes to understand the atmosphere 
of bitter intolerance which Catholics universally had to breathe 
during penal times has only to spend a few weeks in modern 
Belfast. 
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Fr. Hughes demands from his readers a fair knowledge of 
the general history of the times with which he deals. He 
aims at illustrating the workings of inner principles, and, by 
comparison and contrast, to throw further light on events 
widely separated in time. What finally emerges from his 
thoughtful pages is the deep and inveterate misunderstand- 
ing of the nature of the Catholic Church, which swayed the 
public mind of England for centuries; the success, in other 
words, of the original Reformation lie, backed as it was from 
the first by financial and religious ‘‘ vested interests.’ The 
slightest measure of relief granted to Catholics was always 
followed by indignant Protestant outcries, and it was always 
easy, as in the case of the Gordon riots, to rouse the rabble to 
violence against the defenceless ‘‘ Papists.’’ Even to-day 
the same irrational prejudice is arrayed to deny Catholic 
citizens their full educational rights; even to-day Catholics 
are penalized because of their conscientious beliefs. Fr. 
Hughes ‘‘ Study ”’ will, we trust, reveal to honest non- 
Catholics, not only the nature of the bygone ‘“‘ Catholic 
Question,’’ but also the motives of those that would perpetuate 
Catholic disabilities to-day.’ 

The Relief Acts of 1774 and 1778 repealed some of the fresh 
penal legislation introduced by William of Orange in 1700. 
The original Elizabethan laws remained on the Statute Book, 
although not actively enforced. The second of the volumes 
mentioned above—‘‘ The Monstrous Regiment ’’—an un- 
illuminating title to those unfamiliar with Knox’s diatribe 
against Elizabeth, is a study of that tragic figure, in whose 
reign those laws were conceived and put in force. After the 
weighty labours of Fr. Hughes, which constitute a prolonged 
scientific bombardment of the Protestant position, Mr. 
Hollis’ lively sketch may be felt to be decidedly lighter metal, 
but in regard to its objective it is no less successful. His 
main thesis is that, although Protestant hero-worship has 
represented Elizabeth as a strong, masterful sovereign, 
the determined author of her own policies, she was on the 
contrary thoroughly in the grip of the adventurers who sur- 
rounded her and whose fortunes depended on the extirpation 


t Fr. Hughes’s work is admirably indexed and copiously documented, but 
we may venture a mild protest against the brevity of the references and their 
being relegated en masse to the end of the book, so that one has considerable 
difficulty in finding any given authority and not much satisfaction when one has 
succeeded. A caveat might also be lodged against his too pessimistic account 
of the canonical interregnum in England after the death of Allen (pp. 123—4). 
There was never any danger of schism amongst English Catholics. 
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of England’s traditional Catholicism. It was Cecil and her 
other councillors who decided that England should become 
Protestant in the Lutheran sense; it was they who were the 
innovators, who in a real sense betrayed the English nation 
and severed its continuity with the past in the most funda- 
mental of issues. In this Mr. Hollis is but following the con- 
temporary witness of Fr. Persons, who in his ‘‘ Philopater ”’ 
charged Cecil with being a usurper and his government as 
having no legal claim on the allegiance of Englishmen. It 
follows, if this be granted, that there was as much moral 
justification for the efforts made to upset that government as 
Catholic Mexico might lately have claimed in resisting the 
usurpation of Calles. Elizabeth, like her father in his day, 
had openly and flagrantly violated her coronation oath to 
maintain the liberties of the Church as St. Edward had estab- 
lished them. Pope Pius V., whatever may be said about the 
expediency of his action, was wholly within his rights when, 
as the acknowledged guardian of Christian morality and after 
ten years delay, he declared that she had done so. And those 
English Catholics who acted in accordance with his declara- 
tion and looked around for another ruler, cannot be accused 
of disloyalty to England. On this point Mr. Hollis has some 
very apposite remarks, illustrating Protestant historical 
prejudice : 


There is something quite comically one-sided about the 
version of English history which is to-day commonly 
taught in English schools. According to this view, re- 
bellion against a monarch at any time previous to the 
sixteenth century was admirable and freedom-loving and 
Whiggish, and rebellion in the seventeenth century had 
again become admirable and freedom-loving and Whig- 
gish, but rebellion against Elizabeth and the Elizabethan 
settlement was, on the other hand, unpatriotic and of the 
devil. In the same way, it was pardonable both in the 
barons of Magna Charta and in the plutocrats of 1688 to 
have called the foreigner into England, but it was un- 
pardonable in the Catholics of Elizabeth’s reign (p. 76). 


As a vigorous onslaught on this style of partisan history and 
in the main an honest attempt to tread the via media of truth, 
Mr. Hollis’ vivid sketch is a remarkable achievement. But, 
impressionist as it is, it has the faults of its virtues. It is too 
clear-cut, too epigrammatic, for absolute accuracy. For 
instance, in the quotation above, a distinction should have 
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been made between the few English Catholics in exile and the 
bulk of the faithful at home. We cannot sufficiently stress 
the fact that it was the exiles who entertained hopes of de- 
throning Elizabeth and plotted accordingly. Except for the 
Rising in the North in 1569, which was the work of a few 
noblemen, the home Catholics showed little inclination to 
throw off the Queen’s yoke, even when the decision of St. 
Pius made it clear that they were free to do so; in fact, as the 
incident of the Armada showed, they were one with the rest 
of the nation in resisting foreign invasion. Least of all, were 
those gallant workers for the Faith in England, the mission- 
aries, secular and regular, engaged in subversive politics. On 
none of the martyrs could the persecutors fasten that damning 
charge. One and all, they died for the Catholic religion. 

Again, we think Mr. Hollis at fault in connecting persecu- 
tion exclusively with rack, rope and knife. He has a chapter 
entitled ‘‘ The Breathing Space,’’ in which he describes Cecil 
and his confederates as holding their hand for a time, until, as 
it were, provoked into violence by the Pope’s action and the 
Catholic politicians abroad. This is to overlook the severe 
persecution which began in the first year of Elizabeth and 
consisted in the practical outlawry of Catholics, in imprison- 
ment, fines and confiscations, in deprivation of the sacra- 
ments and means of worship, in loss of educational facilities, 
in the constant harrying by pursuivants, in increasing social 
ostracism. Contemporary records show with what vigour 
this attempt to suppress Catholicism was pursued;' probably 
it would have succeeded in the end, as similar persecution 
nearly succeeded in the centuries after the Revolution, had 
not the Seminary priests come at the peril of their lives to 
save the Faith in England. 

There are some few other instances of hasty and ill-informed 
judgments in this stimulating book. Mr. Hollis, for example, 
need not have mentioned the fact of pre-Reformation clerical 
depravity, especially in Scotland, as if it were unknown to, or 
shirked by, Catholic historians; whereas it has been frankly 
faced by writers like Bellesheim, MacCaffrey, Forbes-Leith, 
etc., who also ascribe it to its true source, the interference of 
the laity with Church affairs. Nor is there any evidence that 
more than a few Catholics were concerned in the Babington 


t The works of Professor W. P. M. Kennédy, especially his “ Parish Life 
under Queen Elizabeth,’ should be consulted. The conclusions to be drawn 
from these and similar investigations have been ably set forth by Fr. Hicks 
in Tue Monts for April and May, 1926. 
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Plot. But, taking it in general, the book must be welcomed 
by Catholics, as presenting their case with candour and force, 
and giving the non-Catholic plentiful occasion to reconsider 
and revise his inherited impressions. 

In ‘‘ Cardinal Wiseman ”’ the practised pen of Mr. Denis 
Gwynn, in spite of the lengthy biography published by Ward 
thirty years ago, has broken a good deal of new ground, 
and has brought before the general public, in a very readable 
form, much fresh material contained in the revelations of the 
intervening decades. In thus combining all the available 
sources, this volume, comparatively brief though it is, forms 
the most complete account of the great Cardinal yet published, 
and seems destined to become his standard popular biography. 
It is written with commendable frankness, and no attempt is 
made to gloze over the human frailties which marred to some 
extent the great work of its subject or the dissensions, now 
seen to be trivial or mistaken, between the various Catholic 
leaders—men of high purpose and undoubted zeal but often 
of circumscribed outlook. This is its chief merit as a speci- 
men of Catholic historical writing, and it would have won the 
approbation of Leo XIII., who declared, in his great En- 
cyclical on Historical Studies (1883), that the Church had 
nothing to fear from historical truth. Indeed, the standing 
miracle of the Church of Christ, witness to the indwelling of 
the Holy Spirit, is that she has persisted through the ages, 
united and indefectible, in spite of the faults and follies of her 
members. Accordingly, it can never be right for Catholics 
to obscure this evidence of her divinity, or through mistaken 
zeal for her honour to fail in their zeal for truth. 

The Catholic view of history, which is inspired by a con- 
viction of the divinity of the Church will never, of course, 
become prevalent in England till the country as a whole is 
converted to Catholicism. But short of that desirable result, 
and as a necessary preliminary to it, it is important that the 
injustice done to Catholics in the past should be recognized. 
Men can and should recognize and condemn injustice wher- 
ever found, without prejudice to their conscientious beliefs. 
People are ready enough to stigmatize the ill-treatment of 
Jews in days gone by, and of the English dissenters. All that 
Catholics ask is that the same fair treatment should be 
accorded them and that what they have to say in their defence 
should be read and pondered, before judgment is passed. 
There is now no lack of means of knowing the truth. 


JOSEPH KEATING. 








MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
WHAT IN TRUTH WAS THE “HOLY SHROUD”? 


HE little book entitled ‘‘ The Holy Shroud; Reply to the 
Rev. Herbert Thurston, S.J.,’’* is dated 1928, but it has 
come into the hands of the present writer only within the last week 
or two. The avowed purpose of the volume is to vindicate the 
authenticity of the well-known Turin relic, and Dr. Beecher has 
somewhat developed the argument expounded by him a few years 
since in The Irish Ecclesiastical Record.* Looking through 
this new statement of the case, we have not found anything which 
would lead us to wish to modify or expand the brief rejoinder 
already made to Dr. Beecher’s criticisms.* During more than a 
quarter of a century the question has been threshed out by many 
disputants, not without acrimony on either side, and it may now 
safely be left to take care of itself until some fresh evidence, 
scientific or historical, throws more light upon the subject. 
There is, however, a point raised more than once in Dr, 
Beecher’s polemic, which seems worthy of discussion; and the 
matter has not, to our knowledge, been touched upon in these 
pages before. We are accustomed to talk freely of the Holy 
Shroud, and for most of those who so speak, this language implies 
the belief that there was an authentic shroud or winding sheet 
which enveloped Our Lord’s body and which was reverently 
preserved entire after His Resurrection. But is there any valid 
reason based upon the Gospels which warrants such a conclusion? 
Dr. Beecher evidently thinks that there is, and he inveighs with 
vehemence—he tells us frankly (p. 5) that his policy is aggressive— 
against the ignorance of Professor Buchberger, the editor of the 
‘* Kirchliches Handlexikon,’’ who is responsible for the following 
summary description, under the heading ‘‘ Grabtuch ”’ :— 


Suroup, the Holy (sacra Sindon)—the strips of fine linen, 
or bands (ra 66éva, linteamina; Jo. xx. 6, 7) in which 
Joseph of Arimithea, in accordance with Jewish-Egyptian 
custom, wrapped the body of Jesus (Matt. xxvii, 59; Mk. xv. 
46; Lu. xxiii, 53). ; 

After which Dr. Beecher proceeds : 


This definition is so amazing that it deserves a paragraph 

all to itself. It may perhaps be said that some writers identify 

St. John’s words with those of the other Evangelists, Those 

: “The Holy Shroud; Reply to the Rev. ‘Herbert Thurston, S.J.” By the 
Rev. P. A. Beecher, D.D. Gill and Son, Dublin. Pp. 200, Price, 6s. 1928. 


2 Nov. 1924 and Jan. 1925. 
3 Irish Ecclesiastical Record, Dec. 1924. 
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who hold this opinion lay down as a first essential condition 
that the meaning of the word ra é0éma is not to be restricted 
to strips or bands, but that it has a wider meaning, and thus 
includes the Shroud. But Professor Buchberger does actually 
restrict it to strips or bands, and then has the hardihood to 
tell us that these strips are the Shroud. He also tells us that 
‘** out of more than forty relics of the Shroud there is not one 
that can be proved authentic.’’ 


Not content with this outburst, Dr. Beecher adds that Professor 
Buchberger ‘‘ did not take the trouble of finding out for himself 
what the Shroud is, and so has been betrayed into the egregious 
blunder of defining it as strips or bands,’’ and further, we are 
informed, with the added emphasis of italics, that ‘‘ Professor 
Buchberger proves, under his own hand, that he does not even 
know what the Shroud is.’’ * 

One feels a little puzzled as to the drift of this last remark. Dr. 
Beecher can hardly mean to suggest that Professor Buchberger 
did not know the meaning of the word sindon.* Apparently he is 
accused of being ignorant of the nature and shape of the cloth 
now preserved at Turin. But Professor Buchberger is not des- 
cribing the Turin relic, which he declares to be spurious, but he is 
giving an account of the ‘‘ Grabtuch ”’ (the grave clothes, cere- 
ments, or, to render the one word by its most usual equivalent, 
the shroud) which enfolded the body of Our Lord in the tomb. 
Following a not uncommon interpretation of the Gospel record, 
he holds that the sindon, the sheet of fine linen which Joseph of 
Arimathea had purchased, was torn into strips (d@0va), and that 
these strips in which the body was swathed, together with the 
sudarium covering the face, formed the only grave clothes at our 
Saviour’s burial. We need not maintain that there is no other 
way of reconciling the language of the Synoptists with that of 
St. John, but this is certainly an admissible view and it has been 
held by many. Let us take for example the ‘‘ Archéologie de la 
Passion,’’ based upon the work of Friedlieb, by the Abbé Francois 
Martin, a book published in 1897, with the cordial commendation 
of his bishop and of the Abbé Vigouroux, After commenting 
on our lack of precise information regarding the procedure 
observed in a Jewish interment, M. Martin goes on: “ This much 
is certain, the corpse was washed and then swathed in a white 
sindon, a sheet of cotton cloth cut into strips ; the head was veiled 
with a piece of the same sort of cloth, and this was called the 
govddpiov (napkin), Jo. xx. 7.’’* Still more detailed is the account 

* Beecher, “ The Holy Shroud,” pp. 13 and 14. 

2 Professor Buchberger was not only a Canon of Munich Cathedral but Rector 
of an important college for clerical students and editor-in-chief of the most 
scholarly Catholic Encyclopedia published in Germany. 

3 Martin, “ Archéologie de la Passion,” p.215. Though the word 40@éma is 


translated /inteamina in the Vulgate, there seems to be no certainty that such 
fabrics were always woven of flax. 
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of the distinguished Dominican, Pére Ollivier. Speaking of the 
usage followed in funerals of the better class, he says: 


The body was swathed in long bands of linen or cotton, 
rather narrow, laid over each other, and, according as they 
were rolled round, saturated with the mixture mentioned in 
the Gospel—a mixture composed of almost equal parts of 
the gum of the Balsamodendron myrrha, and of the resin of 
the Aquilaria agallochum, reduced to powder. The natural 
heat of the climate soon caused this mixture to melt, so that 
it stuck the bands together and made a compact mass of the 
flesh and the linen cloths.* 

Over all, bands were crossed still more tightly in all direc- 
tions, so that at last the corpse was swathed as we see de- 
picted on the bas-reliefs of the sarcophagi of the Lateran on 
which the Raising of Lazarus is so often represented. The 
head was covered with a double hood which the same 
bas-reliefs represent most faithfully. The first hood left the 
face uncovered and was tied under the chin; the other veiled 
the face and was fastened by the last little band rolled round 
the neck.’ 


Schrod in the ‘‘ Kirchenlexikon ’’ seems to take the same view. 
For him the sindon of the Synoptists is identical with the lintea- 
mina of St. John. Very similar is the interpretation of that 
eminent rabbinical scholar, Dr, Edersheim, a non-Catholic. He 
writes, for example: ‘‘It seems as if the ‘ clean linen cloth’ in 
which the body had been wrapped, was [at the sepulchre] torn 
into ‘ cloths ’ or swathes, into which the body, limb by limb, was 
now ‘ bound,’ no doubt, between layers of myrrh and aloes, the 
head being wrapped in a napkin.’’* So also in Hastings’ 
‘Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels,’’ we read, ‘‘ in this gar- 
ment (the sindon) the body of Jesus was wrapped when taken from 
the cross. It may have been torn into strips to form the dédéva 
in which with the spices the body was bound.”’ 

The source of all the trouble seems to be that such words as 
sindon, sudarium, suaire, linceul have become specialized in course 
of time and have been assumed in popular usage to denote some- 
thing in the nature of a winding sheet. But just as the English 
word shroud originally meant simply a ‘‘ garment ’’ and was used 
in that sense by the author of Piers Plowman and even later in 
the Middle Ages, so sindon both in Latin and Greek originally 
signified no more than a woven sheet of linen. When St. Mark 

t The published English translation says ‘‘a compact mass of the flesh and 
the shroud,” but Miss Leahy’s excellent version is here not quite exact. The 
French original uses the word /inceul in the plural, “une masse compacte des 
chairs et des linceuls.” e 

2 Ollivier, The Passion, pp. 399—400 (French original, pp. 384—385) 

3 Edersheim, “ Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah,"’ Vol. I-, p-618, and 
cf. pp. 318, 325- (Edition 1897). 
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(xiv. 51-52) tells us that a certain young man followed Jesus after 
his arrest, ‘* having a linen cloth cast about his naked body, and 
they laid hold of him, but he, casting off the linen cloth, fled from 
them naked,’’ the word which is here employed both in the Greek 
and the Vulgate, and which is translated ‘‘linen cloth,’’ is sindon. 
All these terms, however, as Dr. Beecher seems to admit, became 
confused at a later date and were used without distinction in the 
meaning of cerements or grave clothes. Any linen relic which 
purported to come from the sepulchre of Our Lord was identified 
by the inventory makers, with the linen sheet, purchased by Joseph 
of Arimathea, and was apt to be exposed for veneration as the 
‘** holy shroud,’’ or at any rate as part of it, M. de Mély is quite 
accurate when he states that we hear of more than forty such 
alleged holy shrouds, 

Space is lacking to go into details. The main point of our 
present contention is that the Gospels contain no mention of any 
shroud as we now understand the term. There is mention, 
before the interment, of the sheet of linen which Joseph bought ; 
and at the tomb there is mention of bands or strips with which the 
body was enveloped, and of the napkin which veiled the head. It 
is surely surprising that if there was anything corresponding to 
what we call a “‘ shroud,’’ no reference should be made to this the 
most important feature of the cerements, bearing, it is claimed, 
the miraculous imprint; whereas the bands (é6@éva ) are spoken 
of both by St. Luke and by St. John. The reason which Dr. 
Beecher seems to assign for this omission is that after the Resur- 
rection Our Lord carried the shroud away with Him. But why? 
The only intelligible explanation would be that the shroud was 
used to drape His glorified body. To which one may answer 
that the relic now venerated in Turin is in no sense a garment. 
It is of the shape of an altar-cloth, covering head, back and front, 
and the blood-stains of the wounds and the scourging were then 
already impressed upon it. The more one studies the Gospel 
record, the more it seems to justify the view which Dr. Beecher 
calls ‘‘ the egregious blunder ’’ of Professor Buchberger, viz., 
that the sindon was torn up to form the strips or bands which 
swathed the corpse. These seem to have been wound round the 
body much as the military puttees, now so familiar, swathe the 
lower limbs of our soldiers in the field. Of such strips there must 
have been more than one, and this may partly explain why many 
places claimed to possess such relics and why St. John Damascene 
early in the eighth century speaks of ‘‘ sindons ”’ in the plural. 
When Dr. Beecher more than once refers contemptuously to M. 
de Mély’s ‘‘ worthless brochure,’’ he can hardly be aware, we 
fancy, of the high reputation of that distinguished archeologist 
and of his intimate acquaintance with medizval inventories. This 
was acquired partly in his researches to supplement the ‘‘ Exuvie 
Sacre Cp,’’ of Count Riant, partly in another great work under- 
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taken in collaboration with Mr. Edmund Bishop. M. de Mély 
furnishes a detailed list of more than forty churches which claimed 
to possess the ‘‘ shroud ’’ (sindon, sudarium, etc.) of Our Lord. 
No doubt some were only fragmentary, but others, like that of 


Turin, purported to be entire. Frankly, however, it may be- 


doubted whether any one in all the catalogue has the least claim to 


be considered authentic. 
H, T. 





THE “NOTE” OF HOLINESS. 


Protestants define or determine faith, not by its nature or essence but 
by its effects. ... Faith is illuminative, not operative; it does not force 
obedience, though it increases responsibility; it heightens guilt, it does 
not prevent sin.—Cardinal Newman. 


N one form or another the difficulty presented by bad Catholics 

and good Protestants is constantly expressed. Certain 
Catholics have lived, and may be some are now living, very 
bad lives. On the other hand, no-one can deny ‘that many earnest 
and good people oppose the Catholic Faith. If the Catholic 
Church is the Church of Christ, how is one to account for lives 
of manifest sincerity and piety sustained without a belief in 
that Church? If any form of Protestantism can produce ethical 
results equal, at least, to those produced by Catholicism, does 
that not settle for ever the issue between them? 

This difficulty has been recognized and answered before, 
notably by Newman in his “ Difficulties felt by Anglicans ”; but 
it is still being submitted, perhaps more frequently than any 
other. I do not admit that Protestantism fer se can produce 
ethical results equal to those produced by Catholicism, but I 
know people who admit that the Catholic Church can make out 
a good case for supremacy over all other forms of Christianity as 
regards unity, faith and discipline, yet deny that she manifests 
any ethical supremacy. Some will go so far as to say that a higher 
type of character may be found elsewhere. I submit that this 
attitude towards Catholicism begs the whole question, is in- 
capable of proof, and is fundamentally false. Protestants would 
realize this if they paused to consider that they have to face 
the same difficulty themselves in regard to people who scorn 
all religion or believe in some religion other than Christianity. 

All beliefs cannot be true, yet we cannot deny that there are 
good and bad men of all beliefs and no belief. As a Protestant, 
I was often told, “the best people I know do not go to any 
church,” or, “I would rather do business with a man of the 
world than with a religious man.” f was inclined to think that 
much humbug was included in all this, and that cant was by no 
means a monopoly of those who professed some religion. Never- 
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theless, there was enough in the indictment to sting. Every- 
body has heard of Sydney Smith’s three sexes—men, women and 
clergymen; of the mincing curate, beloved of the humorist; 
of Chadband and Pecksniff; of Evangelical religion satirized in 
that amusing book “ The World of Cant"; of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association described as a “ nursery for little Pharisees: 
the last stronghold of effeminacy and cant.” 

All this is very unfair and, as a rule, this ridicule is the weapon 
of the man who wishes to discredit all religion which would 
censure his own conduct. I should never think it a convincing 
argument against Protestantism to adduce only the grave moral 
lapses which came to my notice as a Protestant minister; unless 
I supposed them to grow inevitably and directly out of Protestant 


teaching. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes makes the Professor at the Breakjast 
Zable say: “ I have looked on the face of a saintly woman this 


very day, whose creed many dread and hate, but whose life 
is lovely and noble.” We all remember some such experience, 
but if these good people, found in all camps, prove anything 
concerning the Truth of God, they prove too much. They surely 
prove that any view of that Truth is equally acceptable to 
Almighty God and that therefore all religions and religious con- 
victions are useless or superfluous. There have been Catholics 
and Protestants who would not compare morally with Buddha, 
and many who believe in the Divinity of Our Lord, yet fall far 
below the moral level of Channing or Martineau. 

A large number of Protestants would admit that to be a 
Christian does not simply mean to be what the world calls “a 
good man,” but that it does involve some definite and true belief 
about Christ. Obviously, the true religion can alone define what 
“good” really signifies, and will certainly provide means for 
its realization not found elsewhere. 

An unprejudiced study of history, from the time of the Apostles 
to the present day, should convince anyone that the Catholic 
Church, before and after the cleavages in the Christendom she 
founded, has always been in a very real sense “ the light of the 
world and the salt of the earth.” Imagine the Catholic Church 
to have perished entirely under the onslaught of Nero, Arius or 
Luther. Conceive the untamed beastliness and ferocity which, 
but for the Church, might have reigned in Europe. Think not of 
Judas, but of John; not of Alexander VI., but of the great 
majority of the Popes who were in many instances canonized 
saints; not of the Catholics who have disgraced their creed, 
but of the great number who have adorned it. A concept of good 
demands a uniform standard but there is no such standard except 
in the Catholic Church, the Church which cannot and will not 
alter its ethical code or its divine creed to suit the opinions of 
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a changing world. From the Apostles to Augustine; from Augus- 
tine to Aquinas ; from Aquinas to the present day, the moral sanc- 
tions of the Church are the mandates of God and not the moods 
of man. 

We have seen the growth of individualism in religion, threaten- 
ing the very foundation of social existence, namely, the sacred- 
ness of the marriage tie. Take this one question which is the 
surest touchstone for testing social and moral ideals. There 
is no definite teaching about it anywhere but in the Church, 
where it has the divine sanction which shines about a sacrament. 

The teaching of the Church is Christ-centric, for as Dr. Karl 
Adam observes: “ The fundamental object of all her educative 
work ; of all her instruction, preaching and discipline, is to make 
the Christian a second Christ, an alter Christus; to make him, 
as the Fathers express it, ‘ Christ-like.’ This one highest aim 
of its endeavour gives Christian morality its inner unity. There 
is no two-fold morality in the Church, since there is but one 
Christ to be formed.” 

I do not think that the idea of comparative ethical results 
would have occurred to the Protestant Reformers, who put the 
whole emphasis on belief. Luther dismissed the Epistle of St. 
James as an “ epistle of straw” because it had so much to say 
about works. Now that faith has become mere opinion, “works” 
are again prominent. 

Whilst bearing glad testimony to the moral rectitude, lofty 
ideals, and spiritual fervour which I found in many Protestants, 
I affirm that they owe these qualities to the forgotten Faith of 
their Fathers. If we consult a genealogy of the best personal 
virtues and the highest moral principles found in Protestants, 
we do not find that they sprang from Protestantism. Whence 
came the reverence which many non-Catholics still have for the 
miarriage tie? Whence came their Christian sympathy, their 
knowledge of Christ? For that matter, to whom do they owe the 
preservation of the sacred Scriptures? A Catholic heritage comes 
to every one of them; a Catholic atmosphere, not entirely dis- 
sipated, affects all their thought forms, their moral ideals and 
their best actions, although they have lost the Catholic creed. 
The flowers of beauty with which the sincere anti-Catholic would 
decorate human life have all been plucked from Catholic soil. 
They are all nourished by what Renan calls “ the moral sap of 
the old Faith.” Children of a Catholic past, they are still living 
on a spiritual harvest garnered by those who made their spiritual 
history the Church of their ancestors. 

The Protestant may not believe in the Mass, though the word 
“Christmas” should give him earnestly to think, even as should 
the “Roman” collar of his minister. He has kicked down the 
ladder by which he has climbed to whatever is good in his civili- 
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zation; he may have forgotten its existence persuading himself 
that this altitude has been reached on the unaided wings of 
Private Judgment, but if he looks down he is contradicted by 
the objective evidence of the past, and if he dares to look up 
he is contradicted by a great cloud of witnesses. 

The rule of Catholic morality and the rights of the people 
go together. Catholic dogmas have been repudiated, but their 
effect on society is everywhere; they provide whatever is abid- 
ing in every true human interest and save from destruction the 
land which would cast them out. The tremendous dynamic they 
represent is proved by the astonishing vigour of their moral 
impetus even where there are no longer articles of faith. In 
the words of Canon Bagshawe: “ In truth, all the tone of mor- 
ality, all the ideas on the subject of right and wrong, of ‘the 
beautiful and excellent in virtue which we find in the present 
day, are those of the Catholic Church. If, therefore, we were 
to compare the moral teaching of the Church with the 
tone of morality. around it, it would really only, be com- 
paring the Church with itself.” On the other hand, a 
bad Catholic is bad, not because of his Catholicism, but in so 
far as he comes short of Catholicism. A Catholic who lives a bad 
life gives the lie to every essential doctrine of his Faith; and 
his bowing acquaintance with the moral obligations of his Church 
does not bring that Church into disrepute. The difference be- 
tween the bad Catholic and other people is that he does know 
without question what the right is; he has some court of appeal, 
and finally, he knows the way home. 

Good Protestants, as we have seen, are living in an “ after- 
shine " of Catholicism, but there are tragic signs that this illu- 
mination is growing dim and that the impotence of negation 
will ultimately become manifest. Morality without Catholicism 
is precarious. Like a flower broken off its stem and detached 
from its root, its beauty does not hide the fact that it must die. 
Goodness in Catholicism may look much the same thing as it does 
in Protestantism, just as dawn gives no more light than twilight, 
but in the nature of things, the climax of the one is full noon, 
and of the other the darkness of midnight. 

Christian Society has lived for some time on the accumulated 
fruits of Catholicism, but the ultimate issue of negation in reli- 
gion cannot be doubted, though it is not yet visible. Whether 
it will be reached in this country depends on the fortunes of the 
Catholic Church in England: depends in a measure on each 
individual English Catholic. Hence the scandal of the lax be- 
liever, ‘“‘ whose life laughs through and spits at his creed.” In 
the very nethermost circle of Hell, the poet Dante puts the 
Apostle who betrayed his Lord. Only the closeness of intimacy 
can make betrayal possible; only a knowledge of Catholic truth 
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can make its practical denial culpable. “ Jesus said to them: ‘ If 
you were blind, you would have no sin’.” (St. John ix. 41.) 

Catholics have been censured in the light of an unnatural and 
unreal Puritan standard, which has no sanction in the Church; 
but in regard to his own standard, a Catholic is very closely 
watched by the Protestant world. Much is expected of us and 
much is reported of us. The Catholic Church is good copy and 
the Catholic character an interesting topic of conversation. We 
are all more inclined to discuss the faults of others than their 
excellencies. A thousand unostentatious good deeds will pass 
unnoticed, but the whole world will ring with the news of one 
moral lapse. Specially is this so if one makes a tremendous 
claim for his Faith that it is the Infallible Revelation of 
Almighty God. There is no such advertisement for a black 
spot as a white background. Then, again, the higher the stan- 
dard, the greater is the temptation to cover up inconsistencies. 

The idea that it does not matter what a man believes if he be 
sincere and good has been ably dealt with in that admirable 
little book by Father James McLaughlin, “ Is One Religion as 
Good as Another?” I was much impressed when a Protestant 
by the chapter on Cornelius the Centurion. Cornelius was “a 
religious man, and one that feared God with all his house—who 
gave much alms to the people and prayed to God always.” He 
must have been superior in goodness, as the world would judge 
goodness, to many members of the Primitive Church, yet, good 
as he was, an angel was sent to him with a message that he 
must invite St. Peter to instruct him. Not only so, but the 
Apostle on his side had a vision concerning the three men sent 
by Cornelius, revealing to him that they had been divinely sent, 
and that he was to go with them. The sequel being that Cor- 
nelius with all his house was received into the one true Church. 

I delight in this story because it is sufficient of itself to 
meet the suggested difficulty. Here was a man whose goodness 
and piety was of such a quality that we find his portrait painted 
by the inspired writer worthy to be hung in the great gallery 
of good men. Nothing was wrong with his morals but— 
he had not the faith. Therefore Almighty God set to work 
both an Angel and an Apostle to supply the deficiency—so vastly 
important does He regard the acceptance of the Faith which the 
Son revealed and guaranteed. 

A Protestant may be a good man, but since the Catholic Church 
is the Church of Christ, he would surely be a much better man 
if he accepted all that part of the Christian Faith which he 
now rejects. A supernatural Faith not only involves the duty of 
a supernatural life, but provides the’ means for living that life 
in its fullness. The Church provides not only the highest moral 
standard the world has seen, but the motive and the means for 
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our sanctification. She does not excommunicate even the. gross 
sinner from her Communion, for the Kingdom of God is like 
a field in which the cockle must be allowed to grow with the 
good seed until the harvest. It is like a net which encloses 
good and bad fish until the day of final separation. Thus the 
ideal is not wholly realized: never has the actual Church been 
“ without spot or wrinkle.” Her list of saints and martyrs will 
shine for ever in the religious firmament, but they are not the 
rule. Still they are the fruits of her faith and discipline, and 
prove what her spirit leads to. 

The Catholic Church must be judged by the best and not by 
the worst; by those who use her means of grace and not by 
those who abuse it. Her influence can only be truly measured 
by the lives of those who faithfully put themselves under it. 
We have to give an account of ourselves, not of others. The 
question of holiness concerns the validity of the Catholic claims 
and the true Catholic doctrines. But the practice of holiness is 
an individual duty. If she is the true Church of Christ, then 
the responsibility is mine to obey her, though she had never 
yet been obeyed: to use her Sacraments to the full though that 
had never been done since the days of the Apostles. No other 
man is more bound to be a true Catholic than I am. 

No one denies that there have been bad Catholics; they have 
their unlovely place in the picture of the Church painted by 
Christ Himself ; but study the Church, her Sacraments, her books 
of devotion. Read the “Lives of the Saints,” and multiply 
them by a far greater number whose lives are unrecorded. Such 
a spiritual exercise will surely inspire the prayer: ‘ Would to 
God I could be numbered with them! Cannot the Note of 
Holiness be realized in me?” 

A. J. FRANCIS STANTON. 





II. TOPICS OF THE MONTH 


His Holiness the Pope has marked the close of 


Popectibilee iS eventful year of Jubilee by the issue of 
Year. no less than three important Encyclicals, each 


of which will have a far-reaching effect in the 
Catholic world. The second—“ Quinquagesimo ante anno '’—con- 
cerns the crowded occurrences of that annus mirabilis, which 
viewed as a whole, must vie with the greatest in the Church’s 
history. The settlement of “ The Roman Question ” alone—an 
impasse which three generations had found insoluble, which had 
grievously hampered the work of the Church and made equivocal 
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the position of her Head—would have rendered the year memor- 
able. The fact of the Pope’s absolute independence is a 
permanent consolation to all the faithful, who for so many years 
had chafed at the injustice and indignity to which their Father 
was subjected, without any apparent means of redress. His 
office as Christ’s Vicar so dwarfs in their eyes his secular title 
that they care as little as he does that his territory is as small 
as it well can be. It is enough for them that they see what so 
many had longed in vain to see,—the Supreme Pontiff supreme 
also in his temporal status, subject only to the God whose 
Ambassador on earth he is. But the Lateran Treaty was only 
the first, if the greatest, event of 1929. There were treaties 
with Prussia and with Rumania, agreements with Portugal, and 
even with Mexico, where less than a year ago a fierce persecution 
was raging. In the purely spiritual sphere, many international 
houses of sacred study have been opened in Rome, now more than 
ever the centre of the Catholic world, and from that centre the 
Pope’s representatives have gone forth to assist at various notable 
centenary celebrations, at Monte Cassino, for instance, and 
Orleans and Stockholm and Prague. How the Vicar of Christ 
has celebrated our own Emancipation centenary, sc., by beatify- 
ing more than a hundred English Martyrs, is still fresh in our 
memory. Several touching paragraphs of the Encyclical are 
devoted to expressing the Pontiff’s joy in thus being able to 
mark his sense of gratitude to God and his love for his children 
in these islands. An immense number of pilgrimages have 
shown in turn his children’s joy in the Jubilee of their Father. 
His Holiness does not speak of the greetings and gifts sent 
him by the various secular governments of the world, but the 
press has mentioned a large number. Presumably no self- 
respecting State has omitted a mark of courtesy called for by 
the universality and spiritual character of the Papal rule. 


Preceding the summary account of his Jubilee 
year by only a few days, the Pope issued 
another Encyclical—“‘Mens Nostra”—of quite a 
different character, but equally or even better 
calculated to have a profound effect upon the Catholic world. 
For, addressing his brethren in the Apostolate, the Holy Father 
exhorts them to encourage in every way the practice of making 
periodic “retreats.” In no better way, he thinks, can the graces 
poured forth in his Jubilee year be preserved and made fruitful. 
The earth is spiritually desolate because no man thinketh in 
his heart: if it is to be restored to a measure of goodness, then 
meditation, definite and systematic, about man’s destiny and duty 
is the only means: For man is essentially reasonable; and if 
the motives for goodness are adequately presented and properly 


** Mens Nostra.” 
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grasped, he will often become good as well. After showing 
that the practice of retiring from the ordinary business of life 
for the readier contemplation of divine things has been universal 
in the Church from the beginning, the Pope turns to the saint, 
who in his day successfully directed the process of retreats to 
the definite attainment of perfection in all states of life, and 
devotes the second half of the Encyclical to a description and 
eulogy of the “ Spiritual Exercises ” founded on his own personal 
experience. Many Supreme Pontiffs have praised and recom- 
mended this admirable remedy, from its first approval by Paul 
III. in 1548, but we doubt whether a more explicit, deeply- 
considered or strongly-worded approbation than this has ever 
proceeded from the Holy See. Quoting a description of the 
Exercises, which he himself had uttered when still Archbishop 
of Milan, the Pontiff says of them that they “ stood forth con- 
spicuous as a most wise and universal code of laws for the direc- 
tion of souls in the way of salvation and perfection; as an un- 
exhausted fountain of most excellent and most solid piety; as a 
most keen stimulus and well-instructed guide, showing the way 
to secure the amendment of morals and attain the summit of 
the spiritual life.” These clear words should do much to remove 
still-existing misapprehensions about the scope and character of 
the Exercises, which have been considered by some as an arid 
and rigid intellectual process, and by others as merely an appeal 
to the will through the emotions; whereas those who have made 
them testify that, from the irrefutable, clear-cut logic of the 
“Foundation” to the self-surrender of the’ “Suscipe” in the 
“Contemplation to acquire Love,” the entire spiritual man is 
“exercised” in a way marvellously adapted to the condition of 
each exercitant. The whole practice of retreat-making amongst 
every class of the Catholic community—the Holy Father even 
suggests that his episcopal brethren, on occasion of their synodal 
meetings, might make retreats in common—cannot fail to be 
greatly furthered by this fervent Encyclical, wherein the Pontiff 
fittingly crowns his previous action, when, at the beginning of 
his reign (July, 1922), he solemnly declared St. Ignatius “ the 
heavenly patron of all Spiritual Exercises, and, therefore of in- 
stitutes, sodalities and bodies of every kind assisting those who 
are making them.” Writing as we are on the ninth anniversary 
of the death of Father Charles Plater, whose tireless energy gave 
such vogue to the retreat movement in England, we can easily 
conjecture with what enthusiasm and gratitude he would have 
welcomed this great pronouncement. These are emotions which 
all his brethren throughout the world will share, for the 
“ Spiritual Exercises" form the chief means whereby they are 
enabled to “ labour for their own perfection and that of their 
neighbour.” 
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Perhaps the third Papal Encyclical, the full 
Pope ae istian text of which has not yet reached us, will prove 
Rénection the most immediately important of the three, 
for it concerns education, and to the Catholic 
education means, first and foremost, knowledge and practice of 
the intellectual and moral obligations entailed by religion. The 
Pope sets forth, in great detail and with all possible emphasis, 
the doctrine of the Catholic Church on this subject, that doctrine 
which for generations has been preached, imporlune, opportune, 
to the unbelieving governments of this country by our spiritual 
leaders, viz., that though the state has a right to see that its 
citizens are adequately educated, that right may not justly be 
exercised so as to ignore the prior rights, both of the parent 
and the Church, to control the child’s religious training. In its 
ignorance and its doctrinaire unteachableness, the secular state, 
like King Herod, is ever seeking the life of the child, in as much 
as it does not make proper provision for its spiritual training. 
The anti-theistic tyrants of Russia are only a little further ad- 
vanced in intolerance than those in England who would seize the 
children of the poor and force upon them their own nebulous, 
negative, ineffective creed. The Pope flatly denounces the pagan 
doctrine, prevalent not only in Soviet Russia, but, alas! also, 
in practice, in the neighbouring territory of Fascist Italy, that 
the child belongs in the first instance to the civil power. He 
has not ceased to denounce it since the Lateran Treaty 
was signed, and he will continue to denounce it, notwithstanding 
that Treaty, just because it is intrinsically immoral and actually 
unChristian. Its evil fruits are already visible, in other countries 
besides Italy, in the compulsory militarization of youth and in 
the cult of physical fitness at the expense of maidenly modesty. 
It is sad to see Christian nations degrading themselves in this 
matter to the level of pagan and licentious Sparta. We foresee 
that this noble Encyclical will become a standard of reference in 
regard to Christian education, just as Pope Leo’s “(Rerum 
Novarum ” is in the matter of social reform. 


Ritects It has already had an effect amongst obser- 

of the vant non-Catholics. The Church Times (Jan. 
Encyclical. 17th) contrasts it favourably with the Anglican 
Archbishops’ Educational Commission Majority 

Report, which ignores parental rights and whittles down those of 
the Church. The editor, however, thinks it remarkable that the 
Pope insists on the individual's right of liberty of conscience, as 
against the State. Has not His Holiness lately beatified a multi- 
tude of English martyrs, whose glory lieS precisely in their having 
“despised the commands of princes” that bade them violate 
their faith? Furthermore, an Edinburgh paper acutely points 
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out that in so far as the Protestant Church has allowed itself to 
be deprived of control of its schools, it has lost its hold upon 
youth and fostered the growth of secularism; Rome on the other 
hand has taken the wiser course. Again, a candid article on the 
Reports of the Archbishops’ Commission, published in the January 
issue of the Church Quarterly Review, puts its finger on the real 
reason why the Commission could give no satisfactory lead to the 
Anglican Church in the matter of religious education. We can 
do little, says the writer in effect, “ unless we are prepared to 
take a leaf out of the book of our brethren of the Roman obedi- 
ence, and (1) be agreed exactly about what we desire to be 
taught, and (2) insist that we shall have our children taught that 
and nothing else.” How little likely is any such counsel to be 
followed may be gathered from the fact that one of the Anglican 
Bishops has already abandoned the Church’s position in despair. 
“T, for one,” said the Bishop of Ripon early in January, “ and 
I believe there is a rapidly growing number of English Church- 
men who agree with me, accept Sir Percy Jackson's claim that the 
future of the schools must be the nation’s job and not the 
Church’s job.” Defeatists like this will be little help to Catholics 
in their struggle against secularism. There is more hope in a 
recent Zimes Educational Supplement (Jan. 18th), where the 
comments on the Pope’s Encyclical are singularly enlightened 
and sympathetic. 
January saw the close of the first decade of 
onsen of the tW° very different experiments—the League of 
L. of A Nations and Prohibition: the former happily 
as much a success as the latter has proved a 
failure, though neither as yet absolute.. The League grows 
stronger with every year of life; but is still far from perfect, 
if only because the immense populations of Russia and the United 
States remain outside it. Prohibition is dying but the signs 
of death are not yet so evident that hope of its survival has been 
given up. The League, which forms an integral part of all the 
Peace Treaties, came into being as an instrument meant to confer 
on the world all the benefits, which had hitherto been sought 
by the clumsy, uncertain and enormously wasteful weapon of 
war, without any of its drawbacks. It was to do for the nations 
as a whole what the institution of law did for each within its 
own borders. It was to complete the evolution of civilization by 
establishing the reign of international justice. And, with the 
divine help, it may finally fulfil these ideals. But unless it can 
secure nations against aggression and settle their quarrels equit- 
ably, war is likely to come back again, for in the past it has often 
proved the only means by which justice could be vindicated and 
wrong suppressed. In spite of the immense evils inevitably as- 
sociated with the process, it has often resulted in preponderating 
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good, and before it can be dispensed with an effective substitute 
must be found. The League for ten years has been busily engaged 
in finding or creating that substitute. How far it has succeeded 
may be read in an admirable volume, compiled (and, we suspect 
largely written) by Mr. John Eppstein, called “ Ten Years’ Life 
of the League of Nations: a History of the Origins of the League 
and of its Development from A.D. 1919 to 1929." Mr. Epp- 
stein has secured the collaboration of many of those who have 
taken a prominent part in the League’s activities, so that his 
account is really authoritative. There we may trace the growth 
of the Permanent Court of International Justice, which és the 
substitute for war long sought for by civilization. The Court 
of International Justice, which now holds perpetual session, has 
been immensely strengthened during the past year by the acces- 
sion (not yet ratified) of the United States, and by the signing 
of the Optional Clause by Great Britain and many other States, 
including all the Great Powers in the League. When one con- 
siders that all this enterprise is clean contrary to the inter- 
national mentality of all past ages; that habits of intercourse, 
of consultation, of co-operation, of “ open diplomacy” had to 
be created in face of almost inveterate fear and mistrust and 
doubt and pessimism; and in face of the formidable “ vested 
interests ” belonging to warfare, we may well be astonished at 
the considerable measure of real and lasting success recorded 
in Mr. Eppstein’s fascinating pages. The tenth birthday of the 
League could not have been more worthily commemorated. 


As for that other anniversary, mentioned 
FE Bn above, it has been marked by a compre- 
ure of : = 

Prohibition. hensive statistical survey of the effects of 
ten years of Prohibition on the American 

nation, which reveals the natural result of trying to correct an 
abuse by denying altogether the right of use. Recently, so great 
has been the scandal, an Association has been formed for the 
repeal or modification of the Volstead Act, and a Senator has 
actually suggested the repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment on 
the ground that it had never been, and can never be, enforced. 
Evidence on that score has multiplied during the decade. It is 
reported that Prohibition has cost the Federal Government alone 
some six hundred million pounds sterling loss in revenue; 
eighteen million pounds sterling for measures of enforcement ; 
two hundred persons, as the lowest estimate, killed in “ law en- 
forcement ”; at least five hundred slain in gang wars and causes 
directly attributable to illicit liquor; over half a million persons 
arrested for violating the “dry” law; and nearly a quarter of a 
million persons confined in Federal prisons. Add to this that 
there are more than half a million professional “ boot-leggers,” 


* Mayfair Press (Simpkin Marshall : 7s. 6d.) 
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and that deaths from alcoholism and alcoholic insanity are 
steadily increasing. Our contemporary, America, from close ob- 
servation, thus summarizes the situation: 


On the tenth anniversary of the Volstead Act we find the 
liquor traffic in the hands of rascals, as Chief Justice Taft 
predicted years ago, intemperance rampant amongst our 
young people, our jails filled to overflowing, so that one out of 
every thousand Americans is in penal servitude, the crime 
record more outrageous than at any time in our history, cor- 
ruption rife among political officials, and-a group of Prohibi- 
tionists assuring us that all is well. (Jan. 11th.) 


This is the result of trying a short cut to morality, across the 
bounds of liberty and justice. And yet so great is our power of 
shutting our eyes to what we do not want to see, in the present 
as in the past, that an Anglican prelate, recently returned from 
the States, could say of Prohibition: “ All honour is due to the 
people who have even conceived, let alone carried out, so far- 
reaching a moral experiment in social life.” The public opinion 
of the world will, we fancy, refrain from honouring the 
Americans, until, recognizing the immoral character of their 
experiment, they take courage to give it up, as their neighbours 
in Canada have frankly done. 


Writing before the London Naval Conference 

The has settled down to work, we can only express 

Naval Conference. ardent hopes for its success, for its failure 
would be a grievous blow to the prospects of 

the abolition of war between civilized nations. Universal peace 
is for the good of each: each has hitherto vainly sought it by 
piling up defensive armaments: now they are seeking it by arma- 
ment reduction—a far more likely direction, for were they all 
disarmed, each would be quite secure. The success of the Con- 
ference largely depends on the degree in which the delegates can 
lay aside a purely national outlook, or rather see that national 
good is intimately bound up with the universal. ‘ What is really 
wanted,” said Mr. Gibson, one of the American representatives, 
a few months ago at Geneva, “is a common-sense agreement, 
based on the idea that we are going to be friends.” Unfortu- 
nately, the spate of letters of advice and warning that has flooded 
the press during the last few weeks, generally from those whose 
livelihood is bound up with the maintenance of things as they 
are, has overstressed the possibility that we are mot going to be 
friends but must always remain potential, even likely, enemies. 
Security by these writers is always estimated as if nothing had 
occurred to modify the world’s outlook since 1914. And public 
opinion, still at the mercy of the latest speaker, wavers between 
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optimism and pessimism, unable to entertain simultaneously 
grounds for hope and reasons for fear. The Prime Minister, on 
opening the Conference, described in one of his ablest speeches, 
broad-minded, far-sighted, well-balanced, the present state of 
world opinion, the desires, the hopes, the fears, of its thronging 
peoples. 

Every country to-day [he said]—wealthy and poverty- 
stricken alike—feels the burden of arms, dreads their com- 
petitive development, doubts the value of the security which 
they give, and would like to escape from their influence and 
their power. And yet, as has been shown again and again, 
the difficulties in the way are manifold. All, however, come 
mainly from one source—a lack of confidence. 


And he went on to show how confidence could be established and 
strengthened, and what inevitable risks there were in any Case; 
risks from the strength of armaments as well as from their weak- 
ness— 


But I take it that the practical view is that political securi- 
ties must determine the amount of military preparation; that 
excessive military preparation is not only a wasteful use of 
national resources, but a weakening of political security; 
that the military preparation which any one nation feels to be 
necessary at any given moment must be determined to a 
considerable degree by the military preparation of other 
nations, so that no nation is free, except by international 
agreement, to pursue a policy of disarmament beyond certain 
rigidly defined limits. Steps toward disarmament must be in- 
ternational agreements; the agreements themselves (what- 
ever language is used or figures inserted) must not menace 
the signatory nations; they should be subject to review at 
reasonably frequent intervals so that the political movements 
towards security may be used progressively to reduce arms. 


These words are worth recording and remembering; they are 
an echo of the famous Peace Note of Pope Benedict (1917), 
overlooked at the time but finding more and more justification 
as the years go by, which called for “a just agreement amongst 
all for the simultaneous and reciprocal diminution of armaments, 
in accordance with rules and guarantees to be established here- 
after, in a measure sufficient and necessary for the maintenance of 
public order in each State.” And they embody the conviction 
of the same great P@pe, expressed in an earlier Note (1915), that 
“the equilibrium of the world and the prosperity and assured 
tranquillity of nations rest upon mutual benevolence and respect 
for the rights and dignity of others, much more than upon hosts 
of armed men and a ring of formidable fortresses.” 
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Preliminary conversations have no doubt 


Gages cleared the way for the main discussion on 
ea. a hich, in vi ially of th 
Reduction. the extent to which, in view especially of the 


Pact renouncing war, naval armaments can be 
reduced. Great Britain has declared her desire that the sub- 
marine should be abolished, for the submarine is a weapon mainly 
of offence; she has cut down her cruiser quota from 70 to 50; 
she would willingly say good-bye altogether to battleships or 
reduce them to cruiser tonnage; in fact, we are convinced that 
no obstacle to very drastic all-round reductions will come from 
the British side. The British Commonwealth, nevertheless, has 
more interests, including the very vital one of her daily bread, to 
“secure” by sea than any other Power. Italy is also credited 
with a desire of very thorough disarmament. Japan is reason- 
able and pacific. The States do not aim at being more power- 
ful than Great Britain. It would seem, then, that upon France 
alone rests very largely the responsibility of making or marring 
the Conference. We trust that she will not disappoint our hopes. 
Other nations for the present remain outside the Conference 
chamber; but in a very real sense Germany is always on the 
threshold. No fruitful or honest discussion about naval reduc- 
tions can take place, which does not always bear in mind the 
“model” naval equipment with which the prudence of the 
victorious Allies provided Germany. And if it seems to be for- 
gotten, that nation will probably find means of bringing it to 
mind. Meanwhile, as a general inspiration for the Conference, 
nothing could be better than some words uttered by Mr. Snowden 
on the successful conclusion of the Reparations Settlement, which 
by a happy omen just preceded it. 


The financial probiems [said the Chancellor] have been, 
as we believe, permanently settled, and we shall no longer in 
this connection be allies and enemies, but we shall all be 
friends and comrades working together in what remains to 
be done to complete the pacification of Europe. One thing 
we have all learned: that the interests of one country are the 
interests of all countries. The prosperity of one country is 
the prosperity of all countries; wrong or injustice done to 
one is wrong or injustice done to all. 


If that indeed is learned, the war has not been in vain: in fact, 
the gain will justify the terrible price it cost. 


. ._ Diplomatic, as distinguished from merely re- 
Higher ange ligious, intercourse between the Holy or and 
Ireland. Ireland was renewed, after the lapse of nearly 
three centuries, when, on January 14th, Arch- 

bishop Paschal Robinson, the distinguished Franciscan, presented 
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his credentials as Papal Nuncio to the Governor-General. The 
previous Nuncio, Bishop Rinuccini, had been merely sent on an 
Extraordinary Mission, at the beginning of the English Civil 
War, to help the Catholic and, if it might be, the Royalist, cause, 
and he returned to his Italian diocese when Charles was defeated. 
In choosing an Irishman and a Franciscan for this high per- 
manent office, the Holy Father doubly gratifies his Irish children, 
for no Order is more closely identified with the religious life of 
the country than that of St. Francis. Although Apostolic 
Nuncios are sent to non-Catholic States, they must necessarily 
bring States that are Catholic into more intimate official rela- 
tions with the Holy See, and thus strengthen the religious spirit 
of the nation. If the new Nuncio reads that lively and candid 
little monthly called 7he Catholic Mind, he will see how much 
leeway the Catholic community in Ireland has to make up, before 
it can merit the epithet in its fullness. We are, of course, not 
implying that Irish Catholics are worse than others; far from 
it: no one who knows the intense religious conviction that dis- 
plays itself in Irish worship could ever suggest that. But more 
is expected, on that very account, from those who live in an 
atmosphere of faith; and more doubtless will be supplied when, 
after years of suppression, the full e##os of Catholicity is de- 
veloped. Meanwhile, on the one point of higher education, it 
comes as a shock to those deprived of it from Catholic sources 
here, that the Irish Hierarchy should have to warn their flocks 
against attending an anti-Catholic University, to the neglecting 
of their own which was won after so many years of struggle. 
A letter in the Catholic Times (Jan. 17th), signed T.C.D., as- 
signs twelve more or less discyeditable reasons for the appalling 
fact that one-fourth of the undergraduates of Trinity are 
Catholics. We should willingly believe that there are other 
reasons more worthy, but we are not told of them by those on the 
spot. 


. There is no Catholic community anywhere 
Westdiiass which is not in constant danger of the experi- 
= ence, which St. Paul stigmatizes as “ being con- 
formed to this world,” and the danger is the 
greater where the influence of the world is more prevalent. All 
Catholics have therefore reason to be grateful to the Catholic 
Gazette for an outspoken article in the January issue, calling 
attention to the scandalous degree in which many Catholic girls 
“ conform to this world ” in the matter of indecent dress. They 
are under the sway of fashion, of that gregarious instinct, which 
reason, even when illuminated by fafth, seems powerless to con- 
trol. Popes and Bishops and Pastors fulminate in vain against 
the decrees of Paris. The remedy can only come from the 
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women themselves and the responsibility rests upon those who are 
most influential. The writer quotes from recent utterances of 
Catholic Hierarchies in various countries, including Cardinal 
Bourne’s plain statements at the Centenary Congress. He in- 
stances the Irish Crusade against immodest fashions, which might 
be imitated everywhere, he explains the precise nature and bear- 
ing of the sin of scandal, and examines the usual arguments for 
doing nothing. No doubt in this matter of dress, convention has 
much to say, but there ave limits, and it is for moralists, in touch 
both with principle and practice, to define them, having due re- 
gard to time and place. A Sunday paper lately (Jan. 19th) was 
not ashamed to devote a column—and this indicates the risks to 
be encountered in the pagan press of the day—to the description 
of a disgusting attempt to introduce “the cult of nudity” 
into England, a reversion to the foul tenets of the Gnostic 
Adamites, calling it merely “ an amazing appeal,” but otherwise 
showing no moral reaction. It is well known that these people 
have been practising their orgies in secret for some time; now 
apparently they feel it safe to come into the open. This vileness 
is undoubtedly shocking, but indecent dress is a sin of exactly 
the same character as indecent want of dress. The editor of the 
Gazette is sanguine that prominent Catholics could do much to 
correct these fashions; he may have been encouraged by the 
notable blow struck for Christian morality by two Associations 
of Catholic women,—the C.W.L. and St. Joan’s Social and 
Political Alliance—which have both formally resigned from the 
National Council of Women, because that misguided body, for- 
getting the real interests of their sex and the laws of morality, 
passed a resolution in favour of giving instruction in the methods 
of artificial sterility. That protest was timely and will have 
its effect; it is pointed out in Zhe Catholic Women’s Outlook 
(January) that, although the International Council of Women 
started with a vague humanitarian programme, it had no founda- 
tion in definite Christian belief, and that the present naturalistic 
development of one of its national branches was to be expected. 


So far Governments have refused to allow the 

Contraceptive ratepayers’ money to be used in disseminating 
Propaganda. information which many, on the grounds of 
reason and faith, consider would lead to 

grievous immorality, but continuous pressure is being brought 
to bear on the Minister responsible by individuals and public 
bodies. Apparently the Shoreditch Town Council has been ask- 
ing all the other Councils in the kingdom to support its resolu- 
tion to legalize contraceptive instruction at public clinics. Un- 
happily two Town Councils in Catholic Lancashire, Bootle and 
St. Helens, have done so by narrow majorities, to the shame 
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and disgust of their Catholic inhabitants. "We may expect an 
increase of this pressure, for the propagandists of immorality 
have plentiful funds for their nefarious campaign. Even the 
National Council of Public Morals, moved by the occurrence of 
hard cases and ignoring the Christian remedy of self-control, 
has reported to the effect that “ wise ethical and medical advice 
could be given by qualified persons to those whose circumstances 
deprive them of the similar facilities which are open to the well- 
to-do. . . There are numerous cases in which control of concep- 
tion is medically necessary and economically advisable: but in 
every such case all the circumstances should be weighed in the 
light of the best available scientific and ethical counsel.” 

Thus is immorality plausibly camouflaged ; it is undemocratic 
not to put the rich person’s opportunity of doing evil within 
reach of the poor as well. “ Control of conception ” is said to 
be “ medically necessary,” whereas what is necessary is self- 
control. The word ethical is slipped in to deceive the unwary, 
for the only advice that ethics can give is that the practice is 
wholly and intrinsically wrong. The fact is that our unChristian 
civilization has created circumstances that make virtuous living 
in the married state very difficult for many, and the only remedy 
our modern moralists can suggest is, not to re-Christianize civili- 
zation, but to change God’s eternal laws. 


With incredible blindness, the Labour Govern- 
, Labour ment, which should make the children of the 
unjust to Catholic 3 3 

Education. poor its especial care and see that the poor man 

is not penalized, on account of his poverty, in a 

matter especially which concerns his conscience, continues to re- 
fuse to denominational schools the financial help it is giving to 
the undenominational; thus sinning against elementary justice 
as well as jeopardizing its own existence. About seventy Labour 
seats are said to depend on the Catholic vote; if Catholics don’t 
get their rights—they are not asking for anything else,—and if 
Catholics will place, at whatever sacrifice, their religion before 
their politics, the Labour Government, already in office on suf- 
france, will lose the power which it has thus abused. Nothing 
could be clearer than the plan suggested by the Archbishop of 
Birmingham at the Catholic Reunion on January 2oth, that the 
laity whose rights are directly violated should demonstrate in 
every possible way in defence of them. In the Pope’s great 
Encyclical, Catholics will find the final word, cogent, clear, 
authentic, on this most fundamental of subjects, and outsiders, 
if they will read with patience and understanding, will appreciate 
the granite foundation of reason and faith on which the Catholic 
claim is based. Right action must be based on right thinking ; 
only truth can lead to goodness; the will needs all the help it 
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can get from the understanding to resist the allurements that 
surround it. Happily, many non-Catholics are realizing that 
the Catholic insistence on dogmatic religion is just and is the 
only ground on which a sound morality can be based. 


' As the Lambeth Conference approaches, the 
= South India scheme for the union of several 
Anglicanism. Protestant denominations in the mission field, 

which the assembled Bishops will have to dis- 
cuss, is exciting more and more attention; not irideed from the 
man-in-the-street, who is completely indifferent to such things, 
but from those who are curious to see how yet another clash 
of principle, of the many that Anglicanism has survived, will be 
surmounted. Like every other similar crisis, this reveals the 
astonishing lack of logic that pervades Anglican mentality. The 
point turns upon the nature of episcopacy—is it essential for the 
validity and the perpetuation of the Christian ministry? If not, 
the only real difference, in theory, between Anglicanism and 
Dissent disappears. If it is, there can be no real union unless 
the Anglicans abandon the belief or the Dissenters accept it. 
The proposed way out of this sapasse is characteristic: we shall 
have Bishops, but each party can believe what it likes about 
their spiritual character! This is actually suggested with ap- 
proval by the Bishop of Salisbury in his Diocesan Gazette, 
who yet says that “to me, Episcopacy is of the essence of the 
Church ”: and who believes “ that it is part of the very nature 
of the Church.” How does his Lordship reconcile the proposal 
with this his firm belief? In a manner “ adorably English.” 
“ Two views of the Episcopate exist side by side amongst us— 
viz., the view stated above [note that the Bishop's “belief” has 
become a “‘view’’] and the view that it is of the well-being, but 
not of the essence of the Church. Both these views will be 
recognized in the United Church "—with what effect on “union” 
an outsider can only dimly imagine. A Zimes leader on the 
situation, despairing of logic, suggests a “ sacrifice of rigid prin- 
ciple,” ¢.e., the abandonment of presumably revealed truth; the 
subordination of “ the love of law to the law of love "—an anti- 
thetical jingle which is an echo of Dr. Major’s proposed substitu- 
tion of “Amo” for “Credo” in the Christian's outfit. 


Pee It has been suggested that, owing to changes 
aie in price and amount of free distribution, the 
CTS. statistics which we published last month re- 
garding the growth of the C.T.S. need supple- 

menting. The actual sales of pamphiets give a truer indica- 
tion of the Society’s expansion than the income from sales. The 
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figures to the last seven years, when the “ Forward Movement ” 
got well into its stride, are as follows: 
1923 Pamphlet Sales 589,000 


1924 » 678,050 
1925 ” 939,270 
1926 0 979,400 
1927 ” 1,029,944 
1928 o 1,164,753 
1929 » 1,237,343 


The character of the various pamphlets sold is an interesting 
revelation both of the public taste and of the needs of the 
moment. Details will be published no doubt in Catholic Truth, 
but we may record with a certain amount of wonder that the sale 
of “ Anglican Controversy ” is extremely low. 

THE EDITOR. 








III NOTES ON THE PRESS 
{A summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles which 1) expound Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) expose 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) are of general Catholic interest.] 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 

Deluge, Discoveries confirming the [Eric Burrows, S.J., in Dudlin 
Review, Jan. 1930, p. 1]. 

Infallibility, in daily exercise [Rev. B. Grimley, in Catholic Gazette, 
Feb. 1929, p. 53]. , : 

“ Servile Fear,” St. Augustine’s doctrine [A. Teixidor, in Gregorianum, 
Dec. 1929, p. 501]. 

CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 

“ Anglo-Catholicism ” abandons Infallibility of the Church [V. McNabb, 
O.P., in Blackfriars, Jan. 1930, p. 33]. 

“Anglo-Catholics” from inside [S. Kaye-Smith in Dublin Review, Jan. 
1930, p. 153]. 

Evolutionary Vagaries in U.S.A. [F. P. Le Buffe, S.J., in America, Dec. 
28, 1929, p. 276: Jan. II, 1930, p. 328]. 

Laski’s, Prof., bigotry and ignorance exposed [Catholic Democrat, 
Jan. 1930, p. 2]. 

Leakage: the real source is the Home [Canon T. Walsh in Catholic 
Times, Jan. 10, 1930, p. 14]. 

Secular Education, Logical Development in anti-theistic Russia [H. 
Somerville in Catholic Times, Jan. 3, 1930, p. 11]. 


POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 


Education, Continued need of sacrifice to preserve Catholic [H. 
Somerville in Catholic Times, Jan. 10, 1930, p. 11]: The real and vital 
issue of the Education Question [Rev. J. Morgan in Catholic Gazette, 
Feb. 1930, p. 49]. 

Lateran Treaty, A Year's working of [Umberto Guggieri in Common- 
weal, Jan. 15, 1930, p. 300]. 

— Ten Years of [M. O. Shriver in America, Jan. 11, 1930, 
P- 333]. 

Scandal, The giving of [Catholic Gazette, Jan. 1930, p. 15]. 

Sex-Instruction, Methods of [J. J. Walsh in Homiletic Review, Jan. 
1930, p. 346]. 
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REVIEWS 


1—PASTORAL THEOLOGY '! 


HE Secular Priesthood, by Dr. E. J. Mahoney, of St. 

Edmund’s College, is a work that was greatly needed. It 
consists of ten chapters, of which those on the Priestly Life, Voca- 
tions and Priestly Perfection are of outstanding interest. Though 
the explicit purpose of the book, as it seems to us, is to instruct 
the candidate for the priesthood on the sanctity, dignity and per- 
fection of the priestly life, it has some very important implicit 
purposes, namely, to help confessors to detect the signs of a voca- 
tion, to encourage parents to foster vocations, and to insist on the 
true and essential perfection of the secular priesthood. This is a 
point of view that may have been obscured both in the minds of 
candidates themselves and, unfortunately, in the minds of layfolk 
and Religious, by the unnecessary and uninformed comparisons 
made between the Religious state and the state of the secular 
priesthood. This last point has need to be emphasized, for His 
Eminence, Cardinal Bourne, calls our attention, in the preface, to 
the deplorable fact that a want of knowledge and appreciation of 
the high perfection of the secular priesthood is sometimes to be 
found amongst the regular clergy. This we say is a deplorable 
fact, and one that is offensive to the clergy and contrary to the 
mind of the Church. But, we believe, the want of appreciation 
is very rare, rarer than the esteemed writer of the book appears to 
think, and the impression that it exists has been given by the 
thoughtless chatter of those who have little experience of the 
secular clergy, and less knowledge of the ideals put before them 
by the Church in the rite of ordination. 

In the years to come and in the near future, there will be a vast 
field of work for the secular clergy in this country. As the so- 
called religious institutions outside the Church crumble away, men 
will, as they now begin to do, turn their minds towards the Church. 
Work for the clergy is, indeed, increasing rapidly, many new 
churches are being built, districts are being opened out and Catho- 
lics are discovered. It is well, therefore, that Dr. Mahoney should 
have called attention to the ways in which vocations may be fos- 
tered, for we cannot doubt but that God will supply workers for 
the harvest, if parents do not stand in the way and impede the 
call of God. The chapters in this book that deal with early and 
expanding vocations may well be explained to the people by parish 
priests and carefully read by parents. 

® The Secular Priesthood. By Rev. E. J. Mahoney, D.D., Professor of 
Moral Theology, St. Edmund’s College, with a Preface by His Eminence 
ge Bourne. London: Bums, Oates and Washbourne. Pp. xiii. 239. 
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Furthermore, for candidates for the priesthood, Dr. Mahoney 
has done a great service. Students at the diocesan seminaries 
would do well to read this work and take great comfort from it 
and put into practice, at once, the wise and high ideals therein set 
forth. They will also find, we are sure, a solution of the many 
doubts that beset a student as to the reality of his vocation, for it 
will be found that, according to the modern teaching on vocation, it 
is positively easy for a boy, with a good will and a right intention, 
to offer himself for the priesthood without hesitation to eccle- 
siastical superiors. Parish priests have in this book a source they 
can draw from for explaining how easily possible it is to follow 
the Divine call. 

A reviewer is bound to observe not only what is good in a book, 
but what appears to him capable of improvement. We therefore 
venture to say, with all deference to the learned author, that in 
future editions, of which we hope there will be many, there should 
really be no need to institute comparisons between the secular 
priesthood and the Religious state. It may surprise the author to 
learn that the colleges of the Religious Orders in this country 
supply, for the most part, as many and as good recruits to the 
ranks of the secular clergy as to their own institutes. The re- 
viewer could mention some that supply more. The closest alliance, 
both in ideals and in fact, does subsist between the two bodies, and 
whatever lapses there are in speech, but not in real sentiment, are 
infrequent, and had better, we think, never be mentioned nor re- 
membered. We are rightly reminded by Dr. Mahoney, nor should 
we ever forget the fact, that the secular clergy formed the more 
numerous element by far in the ranks of those who suffered martyr- 
dom for the Faith in this country, and the memory of their sacrifices 
has been enshrined for all time in their recent beatification. 

H. D. 


2—ENGLISH WITCH PROSECUTIONS' 


T would hardly be too much to say of the present book that 

Mr. C. L’Estrange Ewen, confronting the witch problem so far 
as it affects a large area of English soil, has for the first time 
set about the investigation by the right methods and in a thoroughly 
scientific spirit. We hope we are doing no injustice to the scholar 
responsible for this admirable piece of work in assuming masculine 
authorship. So much excellent historical research is now done by 
ladies that it is no longer safe to take things for granted ; but if 
we are mistaken, we can only offer our sincere apologies. What 
Mr. Ewen has done—and it is strange that it has never been done 
before—has been to tackle the original court records. He has 


* Witch Hunting and Witch Trials; Indictments for Witchcraft, 1559—1736. 
By C. L’Estrange Ewen. London: Kegan Paul. Pp. xiv. 346. Price, 21s. n. 
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worked through the manuscript materials available for more than 
1300 assizes held in the Home Circuit from the year 1559 to 1736. Of 
course the Home Circuit represents only a fraction of the criminal 
procedure which was carried on in the assize courts during the 
period specified. No other counties come directly under considera- 
tion than Essex, Hertford, Kent, Surrey and Sussex; although 
these were important counties. What is more the records have not 
been completely preserved. They represent only something like 77 
per cent of the original rolls. Nevertheless there seems no par- 
ticular reason to suppose that the conditions as regards indictments 
for witchcraft differed materially in other parts of the country. 
We may fairly assume that the rather surprising statistics which 
Mr. Ewen is able to furnish from the Home Circuit would only 
be confirmed by a more exhaustive investigation embracing the 
whole of England. No doubt an example has been set which will 
be followed up in time by other researchers, but it is easy to under- 
stand that a great deal of the work done upon these rolls, many 
of which are ‘‘ in the last stage of decay, and often crushed, 
crumpled and dusty,’’ is apt to be ‘‘a dreary, dirty business.’’ 
Progress must necessarily be slow, and it is astonishing that in 
four months’ space the author should have accomplished as much 
as he has done. But undoubtedly the fresh information thus ob- 
tained was thoroughly worth the trouble. We learn, for example, 
that instead of the fifteen executions for witchcraft discovered by 
Hutchinson for the period 1541-1644, the five counties specified 
supply proof of no less than eighty, and during a shorter period. 
Even Pollock and Maitland in their classical ‘‘ History of English 
Law ”’ wrote that ‘‘ very few people were done to death by the 
laws of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth,’’ and they went on to state 
that ‘‘ the days of the Commonwealth were the worst days for 
witches in England.’’ In contravention of this estimate Mr. 
Ewen’s recent investigation has proved conclusively that there 
were more trials in the first 42 years of Elizabeth’s reign than in 
the whole of the seventeenth century. In the five counties specified 
we have record of 111 victims executed in the hundred years be- 
tween 1558 and 1657, and more than sixty of these were hanged— 
witches in England were hanged, not burnt at the stake—in the 
reign of Elizabeth. The indictments in Elizabeth’s reign were 
even more conspicuously in excess of those at a later period, but 
a greater proportion of the accused were acquitted. Speaking of 
the whole period investigated, considerably more than three- 
quarters of the witches who were indicted escaped capital punish- 
ment. Mr. Ewen has made very judicious use of the space at his 
disposal. The Introduction provides an admirable abstract of the 
documentary matter summarized in the volume. In this also and 
in the Appendices a number of specimens are given of the actual 
wording of the records from which the abstract has been made, 
together with some of the depositions of witnesses in full. There 
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is also an excellent index and some useful facsimiles. With regard, 
however, to the brief statement of the history of witchcraft legisla- 
tion in England, Mr. Ewen would have done wisely to consult F. 
Liebermann’s Gesetse der Angelsachsen rather than the misdated 


documents printed in Thorpe’s ‘‘ Ancient Laws and Institutes.”’ 
H.T. 


3—NATURE AND SCOPE OF CHARITY! 


HE supernatural life of man, the life he lives as a member of 

Christ’s mystical body, is governed and regulated by the 
theological virtue of charity. It is through that virtue that he 
finds his last end in God, and directs his actions to the attainment 
of that end. Moreover, that same love for God finds a secondary 
object in. our fellow-men, and determines our activities in their 
regard. This is enough to show how important a part of Catholic 
theology is the treatise De Caritate : it deals with the fundamental 
principles of the supernatural life. The Cardinal Archbishop of 
Mechlin has just published a volume on this engrossing subject— 
written, it would seem, before his elevation to his present dignity— 
which will be welcomed by every theologian. The work is evidently 
the fruit of close study and mature thought. And it may well 
surprise us that in the midst of his arduous duties as Vicar-general 
and coadjutor Bishop, he yet found time for the composition of this 
important contribution to theological literature. The title indicates 
the character of the book. It is not intended to be a complete 
treatment of the subject in all its aspects, but deals with the prin- 
cipal issues, and with certain other questions which seem to the 
writer to have been somewhat meagrely discussed by recent theo- 
logians. The two longest sections in the book are devoted res- 
pectively to the part played by charity (1) as the directive and 
perfective principle of the other virtues (De caritate forma 
virtutum), and (2) as the sole source of merit (De caritate radice 
meriti). In the first of these we have a full examination of St. 
Augustine’s teaching on the point under consideration. An abun- 
dance of evidence is produced to show that Augustine employed 
the term caritas in its true sense of the love of God for His own 
sake, and taught explicitly that no virtue was worthy of the name 
which was not animated by this love. The assertion, so often 
made, that by caritas Augustine means nO more than a mere love 
of the good, is shown to have no adequate grounds. On the subject 
of the relation of charity to merit, the Cardinal is a stout upholder 
of the view of St. Thomas Aquinas, that merit depends wholly on 
the influx of charity, and that apart from this there can be no 
merit in any action. He discusses and rejects the views of Suarez 
and Vasquez, both of whom, though on very different principles, 


' De Virtute Caritatis: Quaestiones Selectae, By Cardinal J. E. Van Roey. 
Mechlin : Dessain. Pp. ii. 368. 1929. 
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held that actions could be meritorious before God, even though 
charity had no part in them. Though the book cannot perhaps 
claim the outstanding importance of the writer’s famous treatise 
on the teaching of the Catholic Church regarding usury (De Justo 
Auctario, Louvain, 1903), it will afford fresh proof of his grasp of 
theological questions and his power of masterly exposition. The 
subjects treated are no mere problems of the schools, but practical 
issues of the spiritual life. 
G.H.J. 





SHORT NOTICES. 
THEOLOGY. 


LL who are interested in the famous controversy between Dominicans 
and Jesuits regarding the efficacy of grace, will find a mine of erudition 
in Tractatus de Probabilitate Utriusque Partis in Controversia de Effi- 
cacia Gratiae, auctore Ven. P. Joanne a Jesu Maria, O.D.C. (1564—1615): 
edited for the first time by P. Anastasio a S. Paulo, O.D.C. (Rome: 
38 Corso d'Italia). The author was the third Superior-General of the 
Italian Congregation of Discalced Carmelites, and was a copious writer 
on theological and mystical subjects, some of his works appearing in 
three folio volumes at Cologne in 1622. Many of his writings, how- 
ever, remained in MS., including the treatise which here claims our 
attention. When Clement VIII. erected the ‘“ Congregatio de Auxiliis,” 
Father John a Jesu Maria was one of the thirty theologians nominated 
as consultors to the Congregation, and enjoyed the friendship and con- 
fidence of the protagonists on either side. It seems probable that he 
composed this tract when Clement VIII. summoned him to a personal 
interview to discuss the question at issue. His conclusion is indicated 
by the sub-title: ‘“‘ Quamdiu Ecclesia nil definit, non videtur esse theologi 
prudentis ac modesti alterutram partem reprehendere, sed utramque 
probabilem existimare.” The plan is simple and straightforward. He 
notices, first, the points on which the two sides are in agreement, and 
those as to which they differ. Then in a series of brief chapters he 
expounds the Dominican theory, the arguments adduced in support 
of it, the principal objections and the Dominican reply to each. The 
Jesuit case follows in similar form. So objectively is this done that 
only rarely are we able to see whether he considers the argument or 
the objection the stronger. At the beginning he says that partisans have 
urged that the Dominicans leave no room for free-will, or, un the other 
hand, that the Jesuits leave no room for grace; but this will certainly 
not be said by anyone who is really acquainted with the arguments 
advanced on either side and with the piety and thoroughly Catholic 
spirit of the representatives of the respective causes. It is pleasant to 
find that, at a time when strong feeling was rife and many harsh and 
unjust things were said, there were some at least who knew how to 
combine theological science with true charity. 
Father Schembri, O.S.A., gives us in De Sacramentis (Marii e Marietti: 
12.00 1.) the first instalment, containing the treatise De Sacramentis in 
Genere, De Baptismo, and De Confirmatione. It may, we think, be as- 
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sumed that he has lectured on the subject, and that the book contains the 
substance of his lectures. His pupils must certainly have profited: for the 
arrangement of the matter is good, and the exposition is always lucid. 
The work follows the traditional lines, and does not lay claim to any 
special originality of treatment. On the controverted question of the 
causal efficacy of the Sacraments Father Schembri rejects both of the 
views commonly defended in the schools. He reverts to a theory held 
by some of the medizval Scholastics, and latterly by his fellow-Augus- 
tinian Father H. del Val, that the Sacraments are physically efficacious in 
producing, not grace, but a physical quality which is “exigent” of grace. 
He does not, however, deal with the formidable metaphysical difficulty 
how a sacrament, which possesses unity only as a symbol, and physically 
consists of two wholly disparate elements, can exercise efficiency as a 
single physical cause. It could be wished that more notice had been 
taken of recent literature. There is, perhaps, no reason for surprise 
that there is no discussion of rationalist views of the Sacraments. But 
there is little or no notice of the work of Catholic scholars, with the 
result that arguments are occasionally employed which have been shown 
to be devoid of validity. Thus the expressions “ sacramentum Chris- 
matis,” “sacramentum Olei,” as used by St. Augustine, are quoted as 
referring to Confirmation, whereas it is certain that the reference is to 
the anointing in Baptism, and that the Africans did not employ unction 
in Confirmation. The phrase “ salva eorum substantia,” in Sess. xxi., 
c. 2 of the Council of Trent, is still treated as an explicit assertion 
that the Church has no authority over the matter and form of any of the 
Sacraments, whereas H. Lennerz and others have shown that the Council 
had no intention of pronouncing judgment on this point. These are 
blemishes in an otherwise useful work. 


MORAL THEOLOGY. 

Mgr. Luigi Cornaggia in Dell’ Essenza del Matrimonio, a reprint 
from the Italian review “Il Diretto Ecclesiastico,” goes back to first 
principles and expounds very clearly and fully what is in substance 
the commonly received opinion, regarding what constitutes the diri- 
ment impediment of “ impotentia,” defending it against the rather less 
restricted views of two recent contributors to the same periodical. 

It is evidently impossible here to comment in detail upon such a 
matter; but theologians and canonists will consult the paper with interest 
and profit. 

DEVOTIONAL. 


We trust that a fresh impulse will be given to the practice of Medita- 
tion, so recommended by Pope Pius XI., by the publication of A Treatise 
on Mental Prayer (B.O. and W.: 3s. 6d.), adapted by a Benedictine 
from Father L. da Ponte’s works, and happily introduced by Arch- 
bishop Goodier, S.J. 

HAGIOGRAPHY. 


Those who welcomed early in 1926 the appearance of the first volume 
of a revised “ Butler,” as the beginning of an enterprise which would 
confer upon Catholic England some measure of the fame which Belgium 
enjoys through the work of the Bollandists, and who were proportion- 
ately disappointed when the months, nay, the years, wore on without 
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giving birth to the second, will now be cheered not only by its long- 
desired publication, but also by the assurance that its successors will 
follow it at shorter intervals. Father Thurston, our English “ Bollan- 
dist,” has now secured efficient help in carrying out his colossal task, 
which he duly acknowledges in his Preface. His own special contribu- 
tion is seen in most of the hundred and twenty-five new “ Lives,” 
which include several beatified only last year, the date of whose com- 
memoration has not yet been officially settled. The old matter has been 
thoroughly revised and in some cases rewritten. Butler, though venerable 
through old association and admirable for his solid piety, is not a literary 
classic and his verbose style—as a 7adle¢ reviewer quaintly puts it, 
“he never used six words when he could use sixty "—has_ been 
vigorously chastened by Miss Norah Leeson, the editor’s collaborator. 
In all, 234 Saints and Feasts are commemorated in this February 
volume, and to the notices, long or short, of each are appended the 
sources with a critical estimate of their value. Let us hasten to place 
The Lives of the Saints by Alban Butler, corrected, amplified and 
edited by Herbert Thurston, S.J., Vol. II. (B.O. & W.: 7s. 6d.) on an 
easily accessible shelf, for it combines erudition and edification in a very 
remarkable degree. 
BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


By an alteration in type and arrangement the Catholic Directory for 
1930 (B.O. & W.: 3s. 6d.) has managed to save a hundred pages whilst 
not omitting any of its customary information. It is one of those books 
which carry their own recommendation, for there cannot be many Catho- 
lics who have not, at one time or another, need of it. 

The Catholic Who’s Who for 1930 (B.O. & W.: 5s. n.) has been 
blamed for including tares amongst its wheat, but the compiler may 
urge that it is a delicate matter, not for private determination, to decide 
whether any given individual has formally apostatized. We miss the 
Obituary list which appeared in former volumes. Archbishop Downey’s 
humorous Preface testifies to the fascinating character of its contents. 

A good deal of interesting information beyond the scope of a mere 
Calendar is to be found in The Irish Jesuit Directory for 1930 (/rish 
Messenger Office: 1s.), which gives a full account of the personnel and 
activities of the Order in Ireland, Australia and the Missions, including 
its periodicals and the various good works it supports. 


FICTION. 


Those whose childhood has been gladdened by Grimm or Perrault, 
may find, if they have not grown hopelessly old, further thrills of the 
same sort in Ten Polish Folk Tales (B.O. & W.: 3s. 6d. and §s.), by 
Suzanne Strowska which have been turned into English from a French 
version by M. O'Reilly and strikingly illustrated in black and white 
by Dorothy Mills. The book is beautifully printed and produced, and 
should make a welcome present, even to children of a larger growth. 

The theme of Bridgit (Hurst and Blackett: 7s. 6d.), by Mrs. George 
Norman is a religious vocation which survives the strain of a strong 
attachment to a man incapable of returning it properly and of a proposal 
from another more worthy suitor, and finds fulfilment in the perfect self- 
devotion of a Sister of Charity. The scene changes from France to 
England, California and Italy, and the authoress is quite at home in 
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these varied surroundings. But it is the character drawing rather than 
the descriptions that calls for most admiration, and readers will be 
grateful to the author for a clean yet clever story. 

A cheaper edition of that candid and helpful book, Via Romana, by 
Miss E. C. Alder, will be welcomed by those who are interested in that 
often-poignant spiritual drama, the conversion of a soul to the true re- 
ligion. In this case, it will be remembered, the soul travels through 
varieties of Anglicanism, including the “ cloister,” into the faith. ‘Those 
experiences narrated sympathetically may well help others similarly cir- 
cumstanced. The new edition (Magnani & Son) is priced at 3s. 6d. 


Non-CATHOLIC, 


Prebendary C. P. S. Clarke’s Short History of the Christian Church 
(Longmans: tos, 6d.), illustrates Bishop Gore’s remark: “ It would seem 
that something deeper than historical considerations really determines 
our convictions.” And it also illustrates how the religious convictions 
of an historian may determine his interpretation of facts and may guide 
his selection of such for his record as may be more easily used to 
establish the thesis he feels bound to defend. Hence in this “ Anglo- 
Catholic ” history we note the usual misinterpretations and suppressions, 
necessary to represent the growth of Papal authority as an abuse and to 
maintain with a show of plausibility the “continuity” theory. Prebendary 
Clarke relies mainly upon Dr. Kidd for his treatment of the Papacy, 
and accepts Bishop Frere’s Elizabethan history in his account of the 
English Reformation changes! Those parts of the history which do not 
concern the support of such prejudices are helpful to the student. The 
book on the whole is vividly and sympathetically written. For instance, 
his account of the Jesuit foreign missions pays generous tribute to the 
self-sacrifice and zeal of the missioners and the success which attended 
their labours. The book will have its use in keeping Catholic teachers 
aware of what they have to counteract and will warn them of the pivotal 
points where there is special need of detailed proof of the Catholic 
position. Those who have to train speakers for Evidence Guild work 
will be able to find in this handbook the source of many of the difficul- 
ties which are brought against the Church, and to state these difficulties 
in the words of a recently published historical manual is to give them, 
in the eyes of their pupils, an interest which will awaken a real eager- 
ness to know the answer. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A permanent record of the very successful “ More” Exhibition held 
at Chelsea last July is provided in the volume entitled The Fame of 
Blessed Thomas More (Sheed & Ward: 3s. 6d. n.), which contains the 
speeches delivered during the three days of the Exhibition, with an 
excellent introductory essay by Professor R. W. Chambers, and a cata- 
logue of the precious memorials of the martyr which were collected and 
displayed. The lessons of More's life are adequately expounded in the 
speeches of Lord Russell, Father Jarrett, Father R. Knox and others, 
and the whole little volume forms a wortfy tribute to one of Chelsea's 
great men, whose fame, more than that of any other resident, has im- 
mortalized the borough in which he dwelt. 
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MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 


Father Drinkwater, to whose energy has been mainly due the improve- 
ment in catechetical methods now in progress amongst us, has reissued 
in a fuller form his famous “ Sower" scheme—A Scheme of Religious 
Instruction (B.O. & W.: 3d.)—with some suggestions for Teachers. In 
this development, the systematic study of the Catechism as a whole is 
reserved for the Senior Classes It is now suggested that the “ Little 
Catechism,” originally approved for Infants only, should be used ‘for 
children up to eleven. Teachers and pupils alike should be grateful for 
a scheme which makes this important side of education easier and more 
fruitful. 

Packed full of interesting information is the booklet The Philippines: 
Isles of Gold (Jesuit Mission Press: 10 c.), by G. J. Willmann, S.J., for 
it tells the story of the only Catholic nation, nine million strong, in Asia, 
which is threatened by aggressive Protestant proselytizing, and by an 
appalling lack of Catholic pastors. When the United States drove out 
the Spaniards and imposed their own rule (1899—1902), the Spanish 
clergy were banished and forbidden to return. Pending the growth 
of a numerous native clergy and an effective school-system, the spiritual 
plight of the Philippinos, despite the efforts of foreign missionaries, is 
deplorable. This stirring pamphlet should do something to help them. 

The C.T.S. output this last month includes the Lives of two religious 
foundresses—Cornelia Connelly, Foundress of the Society of the Holy 
Child, and The Cenacle, by Caroline Stanley, the Congregation founded 
by Mére M. T. Couderc. There are also two pleasant additions to the 
Fiction Series—The Fair Seatoun, by F. G. Rowe, and Pilgrims All, by 
Edith Cowell. 


NOTE. With reference to a review in our December issue of a striking 
novel on Our Lord’s life, entitled As He Passed (Hodder and Stoughton: 
7s. 6d. n.), Miss Hayes, the author, wishes us to dispel any possible mis- 
understanding by stating that she is a Catholic and, as such, accepts all 
that the Church teaches, that her book was revised and passed by a 
Catholic theologian, that her omissions were due solely to the need of 
compression, and that Jewish literature attributes the practice of magic 
to Our Lord. This we willingly do, although the review did not, openly 
or constructively, imply anything contrary to these facts. 
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